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Gay Checks, Dots. 


Never before have wall finishes been so lovely 
and so adaptable to every type of home. Moving 
into winter quarters will be hailed with pleasure if 
you choose some of these gayly colored and simply 
designed wallpapers. 

The textures of our newest wallpapers are most 
unusual. Some are smooth and glazed, giving almost 
a lacquered finish, and others have a surface which 
closely resembles a heavy fabric. Washable finishes 
are also a pride of the season. 

Borders are back but not simply as a floral strip 
at the top of the wall or a band around the base- 
board. They now blend with the draperies and are 
often found covering the cornice board. Some of 
these borders are used around the window frame 


and Stars 


with most fascinating results. The samples we hav: 
chosen may be used for many different rooms 
your home. 

Since some rooms require light and cheerfuln« 
we recommend Nos. 1 and 6. The living-room, di 
ing-room and halls, which are used by all membe 
of the family; should be neutral and restful. Y: 
will find Nos. 4 and 7 suited to such rooms. Ff 
individual rooms the owner’s personality and tast 
should be considered. All of these samples come 
different colors. No. 9 is even more pleasing with 
white background and stars in many gay color 
(For further information about your walls, ser 
3 cents to Successful Farming, 1108 Meredit 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa.) We will be glad 


advise you. 
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A point of interest for any farm lawn 
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Friend to Friend 


Cash benefits will be paid to approx- 
imately a million wheat farmers this fall 
—probably by September 1 5—according 
to the plan by which the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has decided 
to make the Farm Act effective. Cash 
benefits are to be paid provided farmers 
agree to reduce their wheat acreage for 
1934 and 1935. 

As this is being written the adminis- 
trators of the act are awaiting the out- 
come of the London conference before 
determining the percentage cut which 
must be made in wheat production. It 
will not exceed 20 percent of the average 
for the past three years. Some details 
remain unsolved, but already the proc- 
essing tax of 30 cents a bushel has been 
levied on processors of wheat. 

We cannot urge too strongly upon our 
readers the need for interesting them- 
selves in the Farm Act, which was de- 
scribed in general terms in the July issue 
of Successful Farming. Laws can do little 
for farmers who will do nothing for 
themselves. We now have a law signed 
by President Roosevelt and endorsed by 
farm organizations, designed to eliminate 
the market surpluses which have put 
agriculture at a disadvantage. 

Under the circumstances we believe 
it the duty of everyone interested in agri- 
culture to acquaint himself with this 
new law and how he may cooperate in 
giving it a fair and honest trial. Dairy 
interests have already held a national 
meeting and it is expected that corn and 
hog producers may be able to get to- 
gether soon and present their plan to 
obtain the advantages of the Farm Act. 
In the South cotton contracts have al- 
ready been distribu ted. 

Extensive educational drives will be 
made by college extension workers and 
others appointed to thoroly acquaint 
farmers with the new law. However, no 
pressure will be put upon any farmer to 
take part in the new farm plan. No ex- 
cuse except serious illness should be suf- 
ficient to keep any of our readers away 
from the scheduled meetings in their 
communities where this act is to be 
discussed. The administration of the Act 
locally will be thru county committees 
organized by farmers. Farmers will choose 
their own men to handle county pro- 
grams and local expense. 

If we may help you in clearing up any 
question you may have regarding your 
position under the new law, it will be a 
pleasure to hear from you. 
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STUCK? NOT ON YOUR LIFE. 150 farmers saw 
the big Goodyear Farm Tractor Tires roll right out 
of this muck hole, cleaning themselves as they pulled. 
Demonstration supervised by agricultural engineer- 
ing departments of Washington State College and 
University of Idaho, at Moscow, Idaho. 











LOOK AT THIS LOAD! Tandem 10-ft. dise harrow, 11*ft. 
double-dise drill and (not showing in picture) 15-ft. 120-tooth 
peg-tooth, all-steel harrow. One of the many jobs that Good- 
years do better and more economically than metallic wheels. 
Photographed near Mott, N. D. 






On smooth or rough ground 
GOODYEAR FARM TRACTOR TIRES 


pull FASTER, CHEAPER 


F YOU haven’t yet seen these great _ seed beds, orchards, sod, yards or floors; 
pillowy, low-pressure Goodyear Farm _runon hard roads where steel lug wheels 
Tractor Tires at work, it will pay youto _are forbidden. Easier on both driver and 


go miles to watch what they can do. tractor; jolts are absorbed. 




















Developed by Goodyear from its ex- Only Goodyears have the diamond 
perience with Airwheels for airplanes, block, self-cleaning, All-Weather Tread, 
Goodyear Farm Tractor Tires are the whose superior traction has been proved 
sensation of tractor shows and arevela- over and over again. 
tion to thousands of farmers who are And Goodyears are bodied with the 
already experiencing their benefits. famous, extra-elastic Supertwist Cord— 
an extremely important advantage in a 


They roll so easily you get a lot more 


power at the drawbar, thus speeding up big rubber tire that constantly bends and 


your operations. On many jobs you can bulges in action. 
use high gear, saving fuel and oil. With Your Goodyear dealer will tell you all 
as little as 12 pounds’ air pressure,these about modernizing your tractor with 


tires give immense ground contact; _ these revolutionary Goodyears. Benefit 






don’t burrow or slip; don’t damage from this great improvement NOW. 





AUTO, TRUCK and TRACTOR TIRES 
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MORE FARM WORK IS DONE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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These two ewes 
are typical of the 
new tailless breed of 
sheep developed at 
the South Dakota 
Agricultural Col- 
lege at Brookings. 
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What Is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


‘hie South Dakota Experiment 
Station at Brookings has made real 
progress in developing a tailless 
breed of sheep. Of 53 lambs born 
this spring, only 4 had tails more 
than 3 inches long, and none over § 
inches long. Of the balance, 15 had 
no tails at all, and 25 others had tails 
less than 2 inches long. 
* 

The results of Ohio tests, where 
different rates of planting for both 
the corn and the soybeans were tried 
on soils of varying fertility, showed 
there was no definite advantage in 
mixing soybeans with corn either for 
the production of grain or silage. 

* 

In New York tests the applica- 
tion of dry sodium chlorate on the 
surface of the soil in November 
proved effective in controlling both 
deep-rooted ‘perennials such as Ca- 
nadian thistle and bindweeds, and 
also the shallow-rooted perennials. 
Chis method of application has sev- 


eral advantages over the spray 

method, and may be the best one 

to use on small patches. However, 

two to six hundred pounds per acre 

are required, so sodium chlorate is 

too expensive to use in large fields. 
* 

Rapidly growing varieties of al- 
falfa were found to be more suscep- 
tible to wilt than the slower growing 
varieties whith proved to be rela- 
tively resistant. The rate of growth 
seems to be associated with certain 
modifications in the structure of the 
plant which either favor or check 
the development of the wilt. These 
are the results of alfalfa studies in 
Nebraska. 

* 

Studies of army worm infestations 
in Minnesota showed that on peat 
soils the army worm usually appears 
in winter rye first. A suggested con- 
trol measure is the elimination of 
winter rye as a crop on peat soil. 
Another is heavy pasturing in the 


fall and early spring. Also, the rye 
fields should be observed closely in 
May and early June and poison bran 
mash used in case the worms are 


found. 
* 


Recent studies have been made in 
Nebraska to determine the relative 
vitamin A and E content of field- 
cured hay as compared to artificially 
cured hay. The field-cured hay was 
allowed to lie loose in the field for 
about 8 hours. It was then cocked 
and left in the field for 8 days. The 
artificially cured hay was hauled to 
the drier immediately after cutting. 
It was found that the artificially 
cured hay was about twice as potent 
in vitamin A content as the field- 
cured hay. The hay was fed to rats, 
and it was found that the female 
rats on the artificially cured hay pro- 
duced more young rats than those 
fed on the field-cured hay, which also 
indicated a higher vitamin E content. 

* 
A careful [ Continued on page 3? 
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“After 118,000 miles with my old 
car we decided to get a new one.” 


OU’RE quite right, Mr. Cofey... 

we built Plymouth to last! It’s a 
stronger Car in every way... but be- 
cause of modern engineering it’s 
lighter, too. Costs less to run. 


So you have a combination of 
long life...and low upkeep. You 
have patented Floating Power en- 
gine mountings to give youa smooth 
ride ... hydraulic brakes that never 
need equalizing ...valves that go 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH FRANK COFEY, FARMER, R.F.D. NO. 2, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


“I told the Plymouth salesman I 
wanted to be sare it would stand up.” 


30,000 miles without grinding. 

Actually... there are 20 or more 
places where Plymouth offers qual- 
ity other low-price sixes can’t dupli- 
cate. And it’s a big, roomy car, too! 

We'd like to have you see Plym- 
outh. Like to have you study its yal- 
ues. Look at it... look at all three 
low-priced cars... drive them... 
and see the many places where Plym- 
outh gives you more for your money! 


NEW PLYMOUTH SIX 


SuccessFuL Farmino, August, 1933 


“He pointed out so many places where 
Plymouth is better, I was convinced.” 


AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


Standard models priced from $445 to 
$510; De Luxe: models, $495 to $595. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


See PLYMOUTH at Chrysler Motors Building, Chicago Century of Progress 


NOW PRICED AS LOW 
AS THE LOWEST 











HEAP high the farm- 
er’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden 

corn! 

No richer gift has 
Autumn poured 
From out her lavish 

horn! 
—Whittier 













Squibs from a Farmer's 


Notebook 


Laie week I visited with a man 
who seems to have had trouble 
camping on his trail ever since he 
started life. As a mere lad he lost his 
father. Just as he was coming into 
manhood he lost his mother, and all 
that they had, in a flood. When he 
had accumulated enough savings to 
nearly pay for a farm, the money 
was swept away in a bank disaster. 
He is now well up in middle life, and 
has no visible possessions. 

Yet he has something. He has a 
kindly disposition, a faith in the 
future, and seems free from resent- 
ment and bitterness. As I think of 
nstances where lives have been 
ruined by comparatively trifling 
difficulties I wonder at human reac- 
tion to trouble. In some form trou- 
ble comes into every life. Something 


By George W. Godfrey 


of Gethsemane seems to be measured 
out to all of us. It tests our living. 

When a ray of sunlight passes 
thru a prism it is broken up and 
shows on the wall the rainbow colors 
that combined make a ray of sun- 
light. Trouble acts as a prism for our 
lives. It throws upon a screen the 
combination that makes up our 
characters. If the red of courage and 
the blue of faith dominate in our 
life’s spectrum it is because we have 
lived those qualities into life. If the 
green of envy and the yellow of cow- 
ardice are so prominent as to spoil 
the picture, then they must have in 
some way slipped into our living. 
The colors in the sunlight are fixed 
in kind and amount. We have in our 
control the mixing of the colors that 
appear in the spectrum of our living. 


Each year’s experience adds to the 
satisfaction we get from our piece of 
rye and sudan pasture. Rye seeded 
in the fall makes early pasture. 
Plowed and sowed to sudan late in 
the spring the same ground produces 
good feed in the late summer when 
everything else is dried up. We used 
to depend altogether on a mixture of 
clovers and grasses sowed each year. 
This gave us an excess of feed in 
June and early July, but dry pasture 
later in the summer. Now we divide 
the acreage and have a longer pas- 
ture season and better feed. It is 
short, dry feed that cuts down the 
summer milk flow. 

*¢ * 

Hay is a very short crop in our 
section. On our own place we are 
lucky and [| Continued on page 18 
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The Big New Dodge Six Sedan, $675 F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 


0 WONDER THOUSANDS RUSH TO BUY 
THE BIG NEW DODGE “GAT ‘595° 


O Dodge has ever sold for less than 

$595!* Don’t wait. Let the Dodge 
“Show-Down” plan convince you that 
now... TODAY... is the time to 
save money. 


No More Gambling . . . No Guesswork 


This year of all years you want to be 
sure that the car you choose is the best 
the money can buy. This 
Dodge “Show-Down” plan 
gives you actual proof of 
exactly where the big new 
Dodge Six excels. You are 
your own judge and jury 
all the way through. And 
isn’t that the fair and square 
way to pick your next car 
—on merit alone? 


Proof That Dodge Excels 
Dodge wants you to know 


7-24 DODGE 6 $595’ 


Dodge has always been famous 
for ruggedness and dependa- 
bility. This sand pit test (one 
of many) proves the big, fast, 
beautiful new Dodge “6” is 
as sturdy and rugged as ever. 


the facts about its safe, sure Hydraulic 
brakes—X bridge-type Frame that is 
ten times stronger— Floating Power 
engine mountings that give smooth, 
vibrationless riding qualities rarely 
found in even high priced cars of more 
cylinders, yet retain the known econo- 
my of a six. 

You Can Save Money 
Dodge can show you 7 
points of economy that 
mean direct savings, in 
actual cash, of from $50 to 
$150 in running expenses 
alone. Go to your Dodge 
Dealer—now—and get the 
facts about this “Show- 
Down” plan. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORA- 
TION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


With Patented Floating Power 








Dodge has now prepared a valuable 
“Movie Shots” Book that pictures in 
fascinating detail many of the me- 
chanical advantages of the new 
Dodge “6”. It gives amazing facts 
about such things as Dodge safety 
tests, discloses secrets of manufac- 
turing processes, etc. A book every 
ear buyer should own. Get your 
copy from your Dodge Dealer or 
write at once to the factory for one. 
Ask for the “Dodge Movie Shots 
Book”. It’s entirely free. 


FREE 


Your Dodge Deal- 
er will also gladly Por 
supply a copy of 
the Dodge “ Show- 
Down” scorecard. 
Take it home. It 
shows you how to 
judge the compar- 
ative value of any 
car in plain black 
and white! At 
your Dealers, or 
write the fac- 
tory for a Free 
copy. 





AND UP 
F. 0. B. 
FACTORY 
DETROIT 


115-Inch Wheelbase 
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This produce storage house is entirely above ground. Turn to page 36 for underground storage plans 


Fruit and Vegetable Storage 


By James Kelley and George Amundson 


VQ TE: This is the third article in a series of 
at léast eight which are now being presented in 
SuccessFUL Farminc. The authors of this 
sertes will describe farm structure plans which 
have been jointly approved by the agricultural 
engineers of 15 middlewestern states. A list of 
these states was given in June SuCCESSFUL 
FarMinG. Jf you live in one of them, write 
directly to your county agent, or see your Smith- 
Hughes teacher, as each is equipped with a 

ymplete set of these plans. A total of 100 plans 
vas approved. Blueprints are available from 
your agricultural college at very small cost. 
{/so, write to us if we may assist you at any 
time in your farm building or remodeling 


problems.—E °<DITORS. 





~ eae 
ventilation are the three factors 
which must be carefully considered 
by those who would successfully 
store fruits and vege- 
tables for home use 
or to sell. Different 


licated. By the use of plans for 
lcaaa approved by the cooperative 
farm building plan service an- 
nounced in June Successful Farming 
it is possible to construct a satisfac- 
tory storage house. We must caution 
you, however, to carefully follow 
the instructions furnished with these 
plans because details have been 
worked out with all the require- 
ments of good storage in view. Read- 
ers desiring exact information con- 
cerning temperature, humidity, and 
ventilation may obtain it from the 
editors of Successful Farming by post 
card or letter inquiry. 

The plans presented on this page 
and on the runover represent two 
types of storage. Produce requiring 


Floor plan and end view of the house shown above 


16-0" 





ent treatment; in 


crops require difter- | 
tac . race f, h . | 
tact, storage for these j 








farm products re- 

quires careful study. | 
However, those 

who have been con- 











tent with shriveled 
potatoes and poorly 
kept fruit need not 
miss the benefits of 
ood stor age because 























warmth and dryness may be success- 
fully stored in the above-ground 
structure pictured on this page. This 
building has provision for artificial 
heating and for controlled ventila- 
tion. To insure a warm, dry floor, 
the building is set on concrete piers 
at a height convenient for unloading 
wagons or trucks. Frame construc- 


tion is best suited to this type of 


storage. Masonry construction is 
equally satisfactory when sufficient 
insulating material is added to in- 
sure dryness. The walls and ceiling 
are of double thickness, both inside 
and out. Also, a layer of building 
paper is used between each of the 
two layers of boards. Shingles or 
prepared rolled roofing may be used 
on the roof. 

The heating and 
ventilative system 
has been designed to 
secure favorable con- 
ditions for drying and 
curing potatoes at 
the beginning of the 
storage per iod, as 
well as for maintain- 
ing a uniform tem- 
perature thruout the 
remainder of it. Slat- 
ted bins promote free 
circulation of air 











the building ofastor- | 


age house seems com- 


Frooe Pian 


SECTION 


around and thru the 
[Continued on page 30 
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Eleanor Hubbard Garst gives 


you an intimate picture of 


Mrs. H. A. Wallace 


Darx eyes that sparkle, wavy 
brown hair, a slender young figure, 
and a warm kindliness of manner 
make Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife 
of our present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, a truly charming person. She 
is as pretty as a picture, in the old- 
fashioned way that doesn’t depend 
on beauty shop assistance, but just 
is. Her voice is low-pitched. Her 
speech is quick and decisive. 

When I wrote to tell her that I was 
so thrilled at the opportunity of 


attended the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

She often spent va- 
cations with her 
grandparents who liv- 

ed on a farm a few 
miles from Indianola. 
She writes, “Some of 
my happiest memories 
come from those days. 
The early mornings on the 
farm as the sun was coming 
up stand out the most vivid- 


Secretary Wallace with Mrs. Wallace and their children in home surroundings 


writing an article about her for 
Successful Farming, she character- 
istically responded, ““We both know 
how hopeless it is to try and produce 
copy about one who has no earnest 
life work, nor any outstanding hob- 
bies. I am sorry, my dear, but I am 
simply one of those thousands of 
mothers who enjoy their families, 
homes, and friends, and so far I have 
felt that it was a full-time job.” But 
to my mind, her simplicity, her gen- 
uine goodness-another old-fashioned, 
but precious grace- and her skill in 
administering to and inspiring a 
complicated household, make her 
the kind of person I love best to 
write about, and to bring a bit closer 
to the farm women of America. 

Ilo Browne was born in 1888 in 
St. Charles, lowa. When she was a 
little girl her family moved to In- 
dianola, Iowa. She was a pupil in the 
public schools there and regularly 
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ly. The wonderful fragrance and the 
typical farm yard noises made me 
glad to be alive. But the evenings- 
probably just as beautiful—made 
me lonely, because I was away from 
home.” 

She attended Monmouth College 
in Illinois during her freshman year 
and then returned to Indianola 
where she was a student at Simpson 
College. Her senior year’s work was 
done at Drake University, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where she majored 
in music. That year she met Henry 
Wallace and I have heard, tho not 
from her, when he fell in love, he did 
it with the same intensity of purpose 
that has marked every step of his 
career before and since. 

For a little while, before she was 
married she writes that she “‘ex- 
perimented as a farmer’s wife-al- 
most,” when ske kept house for her 
brother, Harry Browne, of Indian- 


PHOTO BY 
PACH BROS. N. Y 


Mrs. Henry A. 

Wallace, wife of 

our United States 
Secretary of Agriculture 


ola, Iowa, while he tried 
farming. She says, “We 
spent some very strenu- 
ous but happy days de- 
ciding that my brother 
was not cut out for a 
farmer.” 

After her marriage, | 
imagine that she had a 
good deal of adjusting to 
do as homemaker for her 
brilliant young husband, 
with his zeal for knowl- 
edge, and his unswerving 
singleness of mind. He 
didn’t care then—nor 
does he now—what, 
when, or where he eats, 
what kind of clothes he 
wears, nor what kind of 
roof is over his head. The mechanics 
of living are left entirely in his wife’s 
capable and understanding hands, 
and that they are capable, her well 
ordered and gracious home testifies. 

When first I met Mrs. Wallace 
some years ago, in her own home in 
Des Moines, we all were quite forma! 
to match the lovely living-room, for 
just about 2 minutes, and then were 
clustered about on the floor of the 
living-room looking over the prize 
rooster, which Henry-Browne proud- 
ly brought in for his mother’s in- 
spection. Henry-Browne- so called 
to distinguish him from his father, 
“H. A.”- is the fourth Henry Wal- 
lace in direct line. At that time he 
was a student at Junior High, and 
had started some interesting experi- 
ments in poultry raising. In his trap- 
nesting, and cross-breeding his tech- 
nic was professional, but boy-like he 
demanded [ Continued on page 18 
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Summer Suppers in the Yard 


IR THE summer when the hot 
days make the family fussy about 
food, why not have a change of 
menus and a change of scenery? Plan 
some nice summer suppers and serve 
them in the yard under your favorite 
big tree. What a joy after a day of 
work for the boys and a day of can- 
ning for mother. To encourage you 
to really follow this very nice plan, 
Ruth Jacobs of the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen has worked some of your 
recipes into easy-to-follow menus. 
You will want to try these. 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 


1 cupful of boiled and diced potatoes 
1 cupful of boiled and diced carrots 
1 cupful of boiled and diced beets 
1 cupful of boned and diced smoked 
salmon or herring 
4 teaspoonful of allspice 

14 cuptul of vinegar 

Salt and pepper to taste 

\4 cupful of salad oil if desired 

Mix the above ingredients lightly 
and serve warm or cold, with or 
without lettuce. This makes an easy 
supper dish with sliced tomatoes and 
fresh rolls—Mrs. E. H., Michigan. 


l 


Spiced Peaches 


8 pounds of peaches 

4 pounds (8 cupfuls) of sugar 

| pint of vinegar 

20 whole cloves 

3 or 4 one-inch sticks of cinnamon 


Scald the peaches, rinse, and cover 
with cold water and peel or pare 


Make the day perfect with a supper in the yard. Your friends and family will praise you for your efforts 


without scalding if you wish. In the 
meantime mix the sugar, vinegar, 
and spices in a preserving kettle and 
simmer 10 minutes. Place as many 
peaches in the kettle as will fit side 
by side but do not crowd. Cook 





NICE ENOUGH FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS 


Assorted Cold Meat Platter 
Scalloped Corn 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Potato Rolls Supreme 
Spiced Pears or Peaches 
Peach Ice Cream 
Refrigerator Cookies 
Lemonade or Milk 


Grape Jam 





Veal and Ham Mousse 
Potato Chips, or Pan Browned Potatoes 
Sliced Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
Wholewheat Bread Sandwiches 
Chocolate Cake 
Milk or Coffee 





Cold Boiled Salmon or Canned Salmon 
or Fish Salad 
Creamed Potatoes and Peas 
Rolls Elderberry Pie Jelly 
Milk or Coffee 





Brown and White Bread Sandwiches 
(using cheese-ham filling) 
Baked Beans 
or 
Cottage Cheese 
Applesauce 
Sour Cream Cookies 
Milk 





gently, turning the peaches until 
they are tender when pierced with a 
fork but do not cook until they fall 
apart. Place the peaches in hot 
sterilized jars and cover with the 
sirup. Repeat until all the peaches 
are cooked. Pears or apples may be 
likewise spiced.—Mrs. Bruce A. 
Carriher. 


Elderberry Pie Supreme 

This reader says her father pro- 
nounces this the best elderberry pie 
in his §5 years of pie-eating. And 
doesn’t it sound good? 

Line a medium-sized pie pan with 
rich pastry. Fill with one pint of 
clean elderberries removed from the 
stem. Mix 34 cupful of sugar with 4 
cupful of flour, 4 teaspoonful of 
salt, 44 teaspoonful of cinnamon, 2 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, and 4 
cupful of lemon juice. Pour over the 
elderberries and mix lightly. (The 
Tasting-Test Kitchen suggests add- 
ing 1 tablespoonful of butter.) Adjust 
the top crust and sprinkle lightly 
with sugar. Bake ina hot oven of 45« 
degrees for 20 minutes, then reduce 
the oven to 350 degrees for 15 to 
20 minutes.—Miss L. P., Ohio. 


Grape Conserve 
(Makes ¢ pints) 

Press the seed-like pulp from 3 
pints of grapes which have been 
picl:ed from the stem. Reserve the 
skins, heat the | Continued on page 22 
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Electricity Works for Kendall 


By Irvin J. Mathews 


J KENDALL of Marion County, 
Indiana, has the equivalent of 58 
horsepower in electric motors on his 
dairy farm. These motors are used 
for many purposes including 
grinding the feed, milking, 


pounds of milk including drawing 
water thru the rubber hose is 4.91 
kilowatts. One man using three units 
can milk the herd in about two hours. 





ing the hay fork back to the load. 

“In an effort to economize on 
barn space, we have tried to cut up 
our hay and blow it into the mow. 
No extra men are needed to 
put it away, there is no more 








and cooling the milk. A large 
number of these motors he 
has metered separately, so 
he knows how much electrici- 
ty each one uses. 

This is the story of these 
costs and what an adaptable 
servant Kendall has found 
electricity to be on his dairy 
farm. Kendall’s is said by 
those who should know to be 
the most completely electri- 
fied dairy farm in Indiana. 





The secret in making electric- 
ity profitable is to give it plen- 
ty of work. There are innumer- 
able jobs around the home and 
dairy farm where electricity will 
take the place of a man at less 


than it would cost to board the 
man.—EDITORS. 


work, and the hay is not 
wasted. We can put three 
times as much hay in the 
same space, with, we think, 
less danger of spontaneous 
combustion. This, we think, 
is due to the fact that it packs 
closely and oxygen is neces- 
sary before combustion can 
take place. The same ma- 
chine that cuts up the ensi- 
lage chops the hay. We use 
a 10-horsepower portable 








Kilowatts for the job is the 
measure used in this story, 
and to this any farmer-dairyman 
can apply his local kilowatt costs. 

“Electricity is nearly as essential 
to the dairyman as the auto or the 
tractor,” says Kendall. “Dispensing 
with the lantern makes the dairy- 
man a two-armed man rather than 
a one-armed man in any work he 
does after night falls. We think we 
get more milk with a motor-driven 
milking machine because of the uni- 
formity of its speed, not to mention 
its dependability. 

“We use a five-unit milker and 
the energy required to draw 1,000 


ae 
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““An automatic water supply takes 
the place of forethought. Our water 
must be lifted 200 feet and kept 
constantly under 30 to 40 pounds of 
pressure. To do this work requires 
3.697 kilowatts per 1,000 gallons of 
water. Instead of keeping the water 
under pressure, we keep air under 
pressure, which is even better be- 
cause it gives us fresh water from 
the well whenever a faucet is turned. 

“In making hay, we use an elec- 
tric hay hoist on a five-horsepower 
motor. This dispenses with a team 
and eliminates a lot of work in pull- 






Electricity drives the milking machine and the clippers 


motor. 

“The first cutting of alfalfa 
which contained some timothy and 
grass required 3.49 kilowatts per 
ton to cut and blow it into the barn. 
The second cutting, practically pure 
alfalfa, required 2.67 kilowatts per 
ton, while the third cutting required 
2.38 kilowatts per ton. 

“Using the same machine for silo 
filling, it required .g kilowatt per 
ton. We think it is the most economi- 
cal power because when there were 
minor delays, we could save energy 
by merely pressing the button. 

“For bedding, we use chopped 
straw cut | Continued on page 27 
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Constant Culling Boosts Profits 


The first culling should be done just as the chicks reach broiler size 


Tips as to How It Should Be Done 


| ae egg production 
depends upon hens with superior 
ability to lay. The flock which goes 
into the laying house must consist of 
well-developed pullets, and hens 
carefully selected on the basis of 
previous performance. 

The flock of J. N. Belot of Mont- 
gomery County, Missouri, is an illus- 
tration of the above principle. On 
November 1, 1931, the flock con- 
sisted of goo White Leghorns of 
which 600 were pullets. The flock 
averaged 12 eggs per hen for No- 
vember and by March 1 the hens 
had averaged 53 eggs each. Due toa 
combination of good management 
and careful culling the flock which 


averaged 759 hens for the year re- 


turned a labor income in 1932 of 
$920 after deducting the usual 
charges for interest, depreciation, 
and miscellaneous expenses. 

In addition the Belots increased 
the size of their flock to 1,100 birds. 
A study of their records shows, how- 
ever, it was not until June that any 
flock culling was practiced, and that 
the heavy removals came during 
July, August, and September. Of 
the original goo birds, 400 were re- 
tained for breeding and laying pur- 
poses the following year. According 
to Missouri demonstration farm 


flock records the usual flock reduc- 
tion due to mortality and culling is 


By H. L. Kempster 


University of Missouri 


Last year J. N. Belot of Mis- 
souri made $920 above feed cost, 
interest, and other expenses on a 
flock that averaged 759 hens. He 
keeps a flock of about the same 
size the year round. He does his 
heavy culling before the pullets go 
into winter quarters and again 
after they have finished their lay- 
ing season.—Editors. 


about 50 percent. The poultryman 
who manages in such a way that he 
can practice rigid culling and still 
maintain his flock at the same size is 
headed toward success. 

There are at least two periods 
when wholesale culling is in order. 
The first is just prior to housing the 
pullets in their winter quarters; the 
second is in midsummer just as the 
hens are completing the year’s pro- 
duction. In the culling of pullets 
many authorities state that usually 
as high as 15 percent of those raised 
to maturity should be marketed 
rather than held as prospective lay- 
ers. This is only an estimate and is 
based on such factors as general 


health and condition of each bird. 

Obviously only well-matured, 
healthy, vigorous birds should be 
placed in the laying houses. Unfor- 
tunately attempts to predict how a 
pullet will perform as a layer have 
not met with success. Culling the un- 
dersized and weak birds reduces 
losses from disease and saves feed. 
It may also mean that those pullets 
retained will have plenty of room. 
One Missouri poultryman last year 
crowded 200 extra pullets into his 
laying house. From November 1 to 
May 1 he had received from the en- 
tire flock 13 percent less eggs, and 4 
percent more birds had died than 
during the previous year. Part of the 
lower egg yield may be explained be- 
cause of two periods of extreme cold 
weather last winter but his attempt 
to overcrowd his laying quarters was 
a costly experience. 

The second big culling usually is 
made from early summer to fall. 
Aside from these two periods the 
only culling usually done is confined 
to the occasional removal of an in- 
ferior bird. This is a wise practice to 
follow not only with the laying flock 
but with the chicks from the time 
they are hatched until mature. 

W. H. Neergard of Greene 
County, Missouri, carefully watched 
his flock and each month an average 
of 1 percent of [| Continued on page 34 
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Model roadside market ex- 
hibited by Niels L. Harss 





Niels Harss is a consistent winner of hon- 
ors in arrangement of roadside markets 


To Market Via the Roadside 


By Caroline Johnson 


“Find the old women who lives by the hill, 
She’s not gone, for she lives there still. 

Buy her apples and cranberry pies, 
For she’s the old woman who never tells lies.’ 


’ 


, old woman of the nursery 
rhyme who lived by the hill probably 
operated a roadside market in South- 
western Michigan. At any rate, she 
observed one of the basic principles 
governing roadside market location 
when she chose to display her wares 
by the hill. 

The roadside customer calls in an 
automobile. The stand should be 
placed sufficiently far from the road 
to provide an adequate aaa 
space out of the line of traffic. 
preferable site is one chosen vith 
some natural feature such as a curve 
or the crest of a steep hill causes the 
motorist to slacken his speed. Signs 
placed at considerable distance from 
the stand awaken the motorist’s 
curiosity. Legends should be brief 
and lettering large, one word to a 
sign being ideal. Revolving signs 
such as highly colored pinwheels, 
whirligigs, miniature windmills, and 
toy airplanes find favor with the 
rural marketer. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY, Michi- 
gan, is not surpassed in high class 
roadside stands as there are prob- 
ably more than one hundred in this 
section. Their owners know the value 
of attractiveness. Altho this market 
method is not standardized, and 
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many farmers are making only un- 
systematic attempts to sell produce 
in this manner, there is, neverthe- 
less, a correct and incorrect method 
of procedure. The practice of moving 
the back steps or an unused incuba- 
tor into the front yard for a stand is 
no longer feasible. The successful 
stand, 1933 model, must be clean, 
attractive, and a happy oasis to the 


eye of the weary motorist, tired of 


billboard advertising. 


IN THE village of Paw Paw, Van 
Buren County, Michigan, lives a 
citizen who is a pioneer in the road- 
side market industry. He is Niels L. 
Harss, 30, native of Denmark, who 
came to Chicago, Illinois, when 15 
years of age. City life did not appeal 
to him, as he had lived upon a small 
fruit farm near Copenhagen. After 
attending school in Chicago for a 
time, he traveled to Saugatuck, 
Michigan, and found employment 
upon a fruit farm. Realizing there 
were many facts to be learned con- 
cerning fruit culture, he enrolled in 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, in 1922, electing a short course 
in horticulture. 

Following that time his rise as an 
experienced fruit man has been 
rapid. In 1923, Mr. Harss won first 
honors for a model roadside market 
display exhibited at the Michigan 
State Exposition held in Grand 
Rapids. In 1924 and ’25, he won dis- 
tinction at the annual Farmers’ 


Week held in East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, under the auspices of the col- 
lege. Upon seven different occasions 
he has made roadside market dis- 
plays at the annual state fairs held 
at Detroit, Michigan, and during 
this period has carried off five first 
prizes, or blue ribbons, the last of 
which was awarded to him in the 
fall of 1932. For the ag three years, 
Mr. Hares has made his home in 
Paw Paw, where he is interested in 
the marketing of pure fruit juices to 
roadside proprietors and other dis- 
tributors. 

Michigan State Fair regulations 
governing model roadside stand en- 
tries fequire exhibits to be made Ic 
feet square. In 1932 there were 12 
competitors, each displaying a com- 
plete reproduction of the best type 
of roadside mart. The competition 
was so keen that it caused five expert 
horticulturalists and practical mar 
keters hours of work in scoring and 
judging the exhibits. The impor- 
tance of this project in the minds of 
the fair management can be judged 
from the fact that winners were of- 
fered substantial premiums. 


Mr. HARSS favors the pyramidal 
or banked method in building a 
stand. The fruit and containers are 
placed upon platforms resembling 
steps, or upon a graduated surface 
equipped with cleats to secure the 
displays in place. The first requisite 
for a success- | Continued on page 306 
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Aladdin Layer Cake 


(3 eggs) Mixing Time: 12 min. Baking Time: 25 min. 
3 cups sifted Swans 





Creamy Chocolate Frosting 


3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
4 tablespoons hot water 
1 egg white, unbeaten 
Dash of salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 


\% cup softened butter 
Down Cake Flour or other shortening 
4 teaspoons baking 3 eggs, well beaten 
powder % cups milk 
4 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
cups sugar 


1 











Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, 


and sugar, and sift together three times. Add butter. Combine sugar and hot water. Add egg white and 
C ne eggs, milk, and vanilla, and add to flour we sntil eh 7A spi “g A id a aR 
mixture, stirring until all flour is dampened. Then ecg aca — es ary a pine ea 
beat vigorously 1 minute. Bake in three greased I nd beat until blended M ikes enough 
9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 ver tops and sides of three 9-inch 
rr es. Spread Creamy Chocolate Frosting be- 


n layers and on top of cake. 


@ A prize for summer cake-bakers... 





(All measurements are level) 


Chocolate, melted 


ul you cant 
get cake like this with ordinary flour! 








a, H’ RE’S a special summer cake—a flour! Swans Down is Sound to give you miss the fascinating Swans Down show 
In hurry-up cake—perfect beyond finer texture in every cake you bake... in the General Foods exhibit at the 
in your dreams! in sponge cakes... angel foods... but- Chicago World’s Fair. 

fo To look at this simple recipe—you’d ter cakes too! And Swans Down makes Bargain! . . . Send for this Handy Cake 

lis- never believe that a cake made so your thrifty cake far more delicate Set! Makes perfect baking easier Sturdy, accurate, 

quickly could be—so miraculously fine! than many a cake expensive to bake! v5 Mbt ahead clicks cant 
ws So deliciously light and tender! Now—with Swans Down prices so ed steady wayse me eatin Doty acer meyer 

dl But make this cake. Use Swans low—you'll want to moe every cake pan (tin); sample package of Sw ins Down Cake 
om Down Cake Flour, just as the recipe a Swans Down Cake! nme p rhig B+ eg bey os pode ey 

. tells you. And SEC SEC what a marvel Champions use Swans Down—the first $1.00. Or “New Cake Secrets” alone, 10c. 

‘pe of texture you ll get! Don’t think for a and still the finest cake flour! Every 

on minute you d get anywhere near this year Swans Down cakes sweep the 

ert cexcure if you used ordinary flour. You prizes at state and county fairs from 

ar- couldn't! coast to coast! Other cakes just can’t 

nd Can flour make such a difference? stand up beside Swans Down per- 

or- Swans Down can—and does! For fection! That’s why more Swans Down 
of Swans Down is milled from a special is sold than any other cake flour in , oy EO orgpepemeray . 

ed wheat! W heat with a tender pliable the world! ete alata fgiinan 

of- gluten—quick to respond to the light Tune in on General Foods Baking Day GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


la! 


os milled 27 times as fine as ordinary papers for time of broadcast. Don’t | Eli ee rgal aes Loa 
ng FO eS a a 

he Cay... State 

ite e Swans Down Cake Flour e aie coneheternaapenees ant sD 
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leavens of your cake mixture. Very dif- 
erent from the tough glutens of wheat 
from which ordinary flour is milled. 


And what’s more—Swans Down is 


—Complete course in home-baking 
conducted every Thursday morning by 
Frances Lee Barton, famous Swans 
Down cake-baker. See your local 


A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT 


D Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for which I 
am to receive a copy of “New Cake Secrets.” 

2 Enclosed is $1.00 for which I am to receive the 
complete Swans Down cake set described above 
($1.25 at Denver and West; $1.50 in Canada; 
$2.00 elsewhere including U. S. possessions.) 





Cobourg, Ont. (This offer expires July 1, 1934) 
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Diessve 4-H club members en- 
rolled in Kansas State College at 
Manhattan have banded themselves 
into the Kansas collegiate 4-H club. 
Their purpose is outlined in their 
constitution. It is “‘to promote a 
wider acquaintance among members, 
to maintain and increase interest in 
club work, to develop leaders in this 
field, to aid in any campus activity 
related to club work, to foster the 
best interest of Kansas State Col- 
lege, to interest other club 
members to come to Kansas 
State College, and, in gen- 
eral, to aid and promote the 
well being of former 4-H 
club members in this insti- 
tution.” 

Upon its organization in 
1927 the collegiate 4-H club 
had a membership of 75. At 
present it is 165. 

Activities of the Kansas 
collegiate 4-H club are nu- 
merous, as indicated by the 
statement of their purpose. 
One of the unusual activi- 
ties is the publication an- 
nually of the Who’s Whoot, 
a yearbook of 4-H club work 
in Kansas. The book last 
year was an 84-page publi- 
cation, full of write-ups of 
various 4-H club achieve- 
ments, recognitions, and 
honors. It is distributed an- 
nually at the state-wide 4-H 
round-up held at the college. 
The yearbook has netted a 
profit during the several 
years it has been published, 
and with funds thus acquired a stu- 
dent loan fund administered thru the 
college alumni loan fund committee 
is maintained. Former 4-H club 
members who are short on money 


> 
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Kansas State Agricultural College students edit their own 4-H club yearbook. Names of these staff members are given below 


Our Boys and Girls 


are the principal beneficiaries of the 
loan fund. 

Members of 4-H clubs in Kansas 
and neighboring states know well 
enough that the Kansas collegiate 
4-H club is active in sponsoring 4-H 
club radio programs. Each week-day 
afternoon, excepting Saturday, some 
member of the collegiate 4-H club 
is in charge of a 30-minute radio 
program over station KSAC. The 
programs are intended to inform and 





Helen and Alvar Nelson were winners in the national 
4-H dairy club demonstration contest last year 


entertain club members especially. 
Recently the club broadcasted over 
the radio station a model 4-H club 
meeting of one hour in length. 
Active participation in work of the 





student section of the American 
Country Life Association is another 
project of the club. Five delegates 
and a leader attended the Country 
Life meetings in West Virginia last 
autumn. Joe Knappenberger of 
Penalosa was at that time elected 
national president of the student 
section. 

Meetings of the club are held once 
each month. Each autumn a ban- 
quet for all members is held by the 
collegiate 4-H club. Last 
year club members held a 
spring party for the first 
time and established the 
custom of holding one social 
meeting each month. They 
adopted formal initiation of 
members and formal install- 
lation of officers. 

Shown above is the staf 
of the 1933 Who’s Whoot. 
Reading from left to right, 
back row—Claud Uhrig, 
Preston; Marjie Blythe, 
White City; Grace Burson, 
Oakley; Gertrude Green- 
wood, Kansas City; Ethel 
Bellis, Ottawa; Buelah 
Frey, Elmdale; Leonice 
Fisher, Ft. Scott. 

Third row—Lucile Hern- 
don, Amy; Loren Elliott, 
Valley Center; Willett Tay- 
lor, Lawrence; Raymond 
Wagoner, Richmond; Mar 
cus Bergsten; Penn Thomp- 
son, Manhattan; Lebert 
Schultz, Eureka; Mary Jor- 
dan, Beloit. 

Second row—Robert 
Spencer, Leavenworth; Opal Bowers, 
Manhattan; Pius Hostetler, Harper; 
Olga Larson, Vesper; Florence Mel- 
chert, Ottawa; Marie Antrim, Spi- 
vey; Julia | Continued on page 29 
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The United States Government has just 
awarded to Sinclair for the third successive 
year the larger part of the annual contract 
for supplying lubricants to the Navy and 
other Government Departments. This includes 
not only the oils for all battleships, sub- 
marines, destroyers and Navy airplanes on 
the Atlantic seaboard —but also the oils for 
motor cars, trucks, tractors, machine shops 
and other equipment operated by important 
Government departments in thirty-six states. 

The Government received proposals from 
various oil companies. Both quality and price 
were considered in making the formal award 


which is based on the lowest service cost per 
gallon. Sinclair has also received an award 
from the War Department covering 231,800 
gallons of Sinclair Aircraft Oil to be used 
in United States Army Air Corps equipment. 
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The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can supply 
you with a complete line of high quality petroleum 
products—Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil—Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil—Sinclair Tractor Oil— 
Sinclair Gasoline —Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene 
— Sinclair Cup & Axle Greases — Sinclair P. D. insect 


spray—Sinclair Stock Spray—Sinclair Farm Oil. 





Tune in Monday evenings... 39 NBC Stations—SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
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Always 2 Wien 
Welcome for Good 


Soda Biscuits 


Browned to the right rich shade, flaky 
and light, good soda biscuits always 
win a warm welcome . . . you’ll hear the 
echo, “Another biscuit, please.” Be 
sure, however, when making biscuits, 
to use the leavening chosen by the best 
cooks, Baking Soda with sour milk. 
When cooking, you'll find it helps to 
have the most recent recipes, tested by 
experts in our own laboratory kitchen. 
Mail the Economy Coupon below for a 
free copy of our latest cook book. 
Baking Soda, either Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand, is not only a necessity 
in the kitchen; it is also helpful through- 
out the home. Keep two packages: one 
in the kitchen, one in the medicine cab- 
inet. Our Baking Soda is obtainable 
everywhere for just a few cents in a 
sealed container. Your grocer has it. 


4 ARE PURE 
TARBINES 


ne S 


KE OWICH 
~ 023 


iS DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA Z> 


pe ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS A 
fe NAME ANDO ADORESS Q \ 


PLEASE PRINT 
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| the Wallace pasture.’ 


Mrs H. A. Wallace 


from his mother an enthusiastic interest 
to match his own. Hence the Sunday 
afternoon demonstration to her, and 
incidentally to all the rest of us, of the 
rooster’s outstanding charms. (Henry- 
Browne graduated t this year from high 
school and is working as 2 ranger at 
Mesa Verde National Park. He will 
enter lowa State College this fall.) 


Perruars more than most mothers, 
Ilo Wallace has had to combine cold 
housekeeping with the far more difficult 
and often conflicting art of homemaking, 
for as a family the Wallaces are bent on 
all sorts of scientific experiments in ani- 
mal breeding, corn genetics, and astro- 
nomical research. Mr. Wallace’s study 
is lined with charts of the heavens, and a 
good powerful telescope stands in the 
corner. Just recently, Bob, 13 years old, 
has developed a passion for antiques. He 
haunts second-hand stores, and_old brass 
soap kettles and trundle beds have 
crowded out the roosters that held the 
center of the stage a few years ago. 

And, of course, her home stands ready 
to offer its hospitality to as varied a 
group of v eres as the range of family 
interest. —George Russell, the 
Irish rural yp PP and poet —has 
been a well-loved guest repeatedly. And 
farm leaders from all over the world are 
drawn to this center by Henry Wallace’s 
brilliant and original genius. Then, too, 
quite as in your home and mine, ‘from 
morning to night there’s the coming and 
going of Jean, the twelve-year-old 
daughter of the house, Bob. Henry 
Browne, and their buddies. 

Jean, ‘who shares the family attributes 
of modesty and simplicity, on the day 
before the family moved to Washington, 
was interviewing her teachers and asking 
for the necessary transfer papers to be 
made out. One teacher, who evidently 
leads her life far from the maddening 
tumult of every day, inquired, “And 
why do you want your grades, dear?” 

Said Jean diffidently, “We're moving 
away for awhile.” “Movi ing where?’ wey 
Washington,” answered Jean. ‘““Wash- 
ington, lowa?”’ asked the friendly but 
remote pedagog. ““No, Washington, D. 
C.” “Oh, and why are you going there?” 
“Well,” said the little daughter, “My 
father’s working there.” 


ANOTHER picture that I have in my 


mind’s eye is that of family gathered 
close about the piano, singing cowboy 
ballads. Mrs. Wallace has a beautiful 
contralto voice, plays the piano well, and 
the children love to sing with her. They 
have spent many glorious summers in 
Colorado, where the Wallace clan has 
a summer home. The cowboy ballads are 
| favorites because they are woven into 
memories of those happy summers. 
Another good singing time is around the 
camp fire on picnics, when the call has 
| gone out to a crowd of young and old, 

“Bring your supper, we re all going to 
’ The pasture, part 


| of the Wallace farm, just outside of Des 


| meanders thru old low-hun 


Moines, is a lovely spot, where a creek 
trees. 
Now, in Washington, a thrilling place 


| to be these days, Mrs. Wallace is having 


| Continued from page 10 | 


a bit of vacation from housekeeping for 
the first time in years. She and her Peni 
ly are living in a hotel. But today, more 
than ever, she watches closely to guard 
her husband from fatigue. 

As always, Bob and Jean are the cen- 
ter of her maternal care. (I hear, inci- 
dentally, that they are quite unimpressed 
with the dignity of their father’s posi- 
tion, and cast many a longing glance 
back to the charms of Iowa.) Her new 
social responsibilities are many and 
varied. They range from opening the 4-H 
club conference thru cabinet teas to 
frequent attendance at presidental din- 
ners. And it is pleasant indeed to think 
of Ilo Wallace, very pretty, young and 
gracious, with her excellent good taste 
and simplicity, taking her part as the 
cabinet lady who with her husband, 
represents the interests of agriculture. 


AUGUST 
Sleepy August came to town 
In a saffron-colored gown, 
Dreamy-eyed she strolled along, 
Singing sweet her little song: 

“T am bringing mellow days, 
Luscious Sains and ripened maize; 
Breathless dawns and glowing noons, 
Sultry nights and pallid moons. 
And with a lazy wish for rain, 

She vanished down the dusty jane. 


—Helen McMahan 


Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


| Continued from page 7 | 


have a fair supply, thanks to our soy- 

beans, but on many farms emergency 

silos will have to be used to get an ade- 

quate supply of good feed. The best 

temporary silo of which I know any- 

thing is the one made of corn bundles. 
* * * 

This past season gave us the smallest 
crop of both grain and straw that I can 
remember. The cornfield seems to be 
the only source of bedding for the cows 
and hogs next winter. I have been think- 
ing of a plan of husking the corn in lands 
and then cutting the husked rows with a 
corn binder before we run over them. 
These bundles can-then be run thru the 
silage cutter and made into fine bedding. 

é-4.<@ 

Most of us have largely overlooked 
the black locust as a convenient source of 
timber supply. It has some weed quali- 
ties that limit its usefulness and it is 
troubled by borers. In spite of all this 
black locusts in a gully or any other 

waste corner will grow quantities of 
posts tough as oak, and they grow near- 
ly as rapidly as a willow. Their shade is 
so light they do not hinder the growth 
of grass much. Being legumes, they have 
nodules on their roots so that they en- 
rich the soil. For stopping washes in 
gullies and on steep hillsides they rank 
first among our trees. A thicket of black 
locust is also a good wild life shelter. It 
is always a satisfaction to have a place 
where a few posts or poles or chicken 
roosts can be quickly cut. 
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» | DODGE ADDS AMAZING ECONOMY FEATURES 10 FAMOUS 
OLD STURDINESS IN NEW G-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
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HYDRAULIC BRAKES Stop 
lubrication to all bearings safe, smooth, sure — are 
plus clean oil must mean always equalized — and 


4-BEARING CRANK SHAFT — 
Lower upkeep and better 
performance are guaran- 
teed by betterconstruction 
(ordinary trucks haveonly 
3 bearings.) 


OW FILTER— Full pressure 


Dodge is the only low price 
truck that offers you this 
advantage. 


longer engine life (ordi- 
nary trucks do not have 
oil filter.) 





DODGE NOW INVADES THE LOWEST PRICED FIELD WITH THE FINEST AND MosT DEPEND- 
ABLE TRUCKS THAT HAVE EVER BORNE THE FAMOUS DODGE TRADE MARK — 


re cil 
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THE HANDSOMEST TRUCKS EVER SEEN 
ON ANY HIGHWAY— Beauty doesn’t 
make a truck any more dependable, 
But why buy an ugly truck? The 
low priced Dodge combines sturdy 
beauty with genuine economy of 
performance. 





LITTLE INVENTION CUTS EXPENSE, 
SAVES GAS AND OIL — Think of the 
time and money saved — 30, 40, 50 
thousand miles and more without 
valve grinding—and Valve Seat 
Inserts also save gas and improve 











Everyone knows that Dodge has al- 
ways built dependable trucks. Now 
these really fine trucks are priced 
right down with the very lowest. 
Check prices and you will be aston- 
ished — — compare the extra value that 
Dodge aves you and you will morally 





COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—Here’s 
the handiest, sturdiest, most 
useful commercial car ever 
offered at any price, yet sells 
at only $450 F.O.B. Factory, 
Detroit. Has Floating Power 
engine mountings for smooth- 
ness and long engine life. 
Valve Seat Inserts to save 
gas and postpone valve grind- 
ing for 30,000 miles and more. 
Hydraulic Brakes for quick, 
Sure, safe stops. Powerful, 
efficient, 70 H. P. engine. See 
it at your Dodge Dealer’s. Or 
write for pictures and details 
to Dodge Brothers Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 














DODGE OFFERS MANY EXTRA 
VALUE FEATURES—Every new 
Dodge Truck gives you the 
advantages shown elsewhere 
on this page plus many others 
including: 4 piston rings instead 
of the usual 3—ball bearing 
clutch release instead of a 


be amazed. Prices today are the lowest 
in Dodge history... by far! Yet price 
levels in general are rising! Don’t delay 
toolong. See your nearest Dodge Dealer 
or write to the factory for literature. 
Address, Dodge Brothers Corporation, 
Detroit, Sehige. 








graphite bushing—full floating 
rear axle instead of usual semi- 
floating — engine block of 
genuine Chrome-Nickel-Mo- 
lybdenum-Iron— etc. See your 
Dodge Dealer or write for 
literature before you buy any 
truck. 


August, 1933, Successrut Farminc 


performance. 





NOW YOU CAN 
AFFORD A GENUINE 
NEW DODGE TRUCK 








Inserts, Hydraulic 
Brakes, 4-bearing 
crank shaft, etc. 131 
Wheelbase $490. 157” 
Wheelbase $520. 


1%-TON CHASSIS 
6 cylinders. Valve Seat *A9 
66 





1%-TON STAKE 
A 6-cylinder bargain! 
Big loading space. Low 
to ground, easy to load 
and unload. 131’ 
Wheelbase only $665 
—157" Wheelbase $725. 


2-TON CHASSIS 


6 cylinders — 5-speed 
transmission —7:00 /20 
balloons with dual 
rears standard etc. 136" 
Wheelbase, $795—165”" 
Wheelbase, $825. 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 
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OUT OF YOUR GASOLINE MON 


ANY OF US want a new car; 

we need a new car; but this 
year we have to make the old one 
do. If you are in that fix too, re- 
member this: The next best thing to a 
brand new car is your present car 
with Ethyl Gasoline! 

Naturally, Ethyl costs more by 
the gallon than regular gasoline, 
just as fertilized land costs more 
than unfertilized land. But it’s not 
gallons you want when “you stop 
at a gasoline pump—it’s POWER. 

And just as the money you spend 
for fertilizer comes back to you with 
dividends, so do the extra pennies 
you spend for Ethyl come back, 
bringing real savings with them. 

Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful 
knock and the power-waste, over- 
heating and engine wear-and-tear 
that it causes. It restores lost power 
to older cars—makes amy car run 
better—and in the end makes sav- 


ings in lessened repairs and carbon 
removal that alone more than offset 
its small additional cost. 

Run your car, truck and tractor 
on Ethyl! Gasoline. You will save 
time on work and get more done. 
You will have less frequent lay-ups. 
Your engines will serve you better 
and keep in better shape. 

Remember, it’s not gallons that 
you want when you buy gasoline— 
it’s POWER. Look deeper than the 
price tag. Squeeze gasoline money 
tighter and discover for yourself 
the greater POWER — the greater 
value—that you get for every penny 
you spend. Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration, New York City. 

IN SUMMER 
Warm weather aggravates the knocking evil. 
Knocking in turn causes further overheat- 
ing, runs up repair bills and spoils summer 
trips. Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful knock 
and thereby keeps the motor cooler. The 


hotter the day, the more you need Ethy!! 
Ethyleontains lead ©. G.C. 1933 


NEXT TIME GETETH YL 


9? 
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Flavor First in 
Jellies and Jams 


THERE is a very curious thing in re- 
gard to good jellies and jellymakers. 
The peculiar texture which gives jelly 
its name, often receives more attention 
than the good fruit flavor, which is its 
real excuse for being. 

In the*words of an elderly friend, 
“You can’t taste a shimmer.” And a 
glass of jelly may quiver with a most 
ecstatic tenderness, and sparkle like an 
Easter sunset, yet taste like a bit of 
rainwater left overlong in the eves- 
barrel. 

Generous advice on handling pectin, 
the texture-making substance, is fre- 
quent and fine. But practical suggestions 
for corraling fruit flavor (or “‘fruit 
acid’’), that vanishing substance which 
gives jelly ‘“‘taste,” are not followed s« 
frequently. 

Flavor—precious quality !—cannot al 
ways be obtained by rule. Imagination 
and the good old “tasting tongue” are 
indispensable tools for the maker of 
truly tasty jellies and jams. But the 
personal testimony of champion jelly- 
makers everywhere suggests that 
“spreads” which will delight the tongue, 
as well as the eye and jelly spoon, are 
possible, if such practices as these are 
followed. 

(1). Use sound fruits of really flavor- 
some varieties—Concord, Catawba, Del 
aware or wild grapes, such apples as 
Snow, Greenings, Baldwin, Spitzenberg, 
Strawberry, or Duchess, richly colored 
plums, (generally speaking plums /ight 
in color are “‘light’”’ too, in flavor), straw- 
berry rhubarb of the tender pink stalks, 
pink-cheeked peaches of a full and 
“peachy” flavor, and so on. 

(2). Beware of using fruits too green 
to be flavorsome. Fully ripe fruits in the 
peak of perfection as to both color and 
flavor may be used if commercial pec- 
tins or other juices are to supply the 
necessary pectin. A mixture of fu//y ripe 
and partly green fruits will insure both 
flavor and “quiver” if the juice or 
mixture is to do its own jellying. 

(3). Make fruit into jelly or jam as 
soon as possible after picking. Berries 
and other small fruits lose flavor rapidly 
after they have been taken from the 
bush or vine. 

(4). “Touch up” the natural flavor of 
mild but pleasantly aromatic fruits such 
as peaches, pears, blueberrtes, red rasp 
berries, and apricots with a pinch of 
salt, a bit of spice, some grated rind of 
an orange, the juice of a lemon (par- 
ticularly effective) or a small propor 
tion, (usually not more than 14) of fruits 
of more spicy flavor such as rhubarb, 
gooseberries, currants, green apples, or 
under-ripe grapes. 

(s). Do not attempt to make jellies 
from such fruits as peaches, straw- 
berries, pears, pineapple, rhubarb, or 
cherries without combining them with 
high-pectin fruits or using commercial 
pectin. 

(6). When a flavorsome combination 
of juices proves to lack sufficient color to 
be attractive, it is the lesser sin to resort 
to a bottle of fruit coloring than to dis- 
card the chance for a distinctly flavored 
jelly combination. 

(7). Be accurate in sugar measure- 
ments. Too much produces that “sweety- 
sweety” taste that strangles the finest 
































































































fruit tang. Too little may cause fermen- 
tation, and having this, a jelly had bet- 
ter never been born. 
(8). Cook rapidly to preserve delicate A i 
oe arrel of Fun 
7 (9g). Parafinwhilehotto avoid ruinous 
S. mold. 
ly One of my favorite flavor combina ® 
n tions is red raspberries and rhubarb. t 
ts Just a touch of the tart juice of rhubarb or Oo & A n J r 
seems to make a raspberry more “‘rasp e 
1, berry” than the berry itself. A bit too 
a much rhubarb may easily overpower the 
st natural berry tang. But the following 
n recipe, making a jam of jellylike texture, 
of gives proportions which will produce an 
5- unusually pleasant result: 
> RHUBARB-RED RASP- | | 
18 BERRY JAM 
| : 
h 214 quarts of fully ripe red raspberries 
| 114 pounds of tender pink rhubarb : 
“6 14 cupfuls (6 pounds) of sugar 
1 bottle of fruit pectin 
n Crush berries slightly. Slice rhubarb 
e in thin slices. Mix well with the sugar. 
of Let stand for 15 to 30 minutes, and | 
e bring to a full rolling boil over a hot | 
yo fire. Stir constantly before and while | ; 
t boiling. Boil hard for 3 minutes. Remove | 
e, from fire and stir in fruit pectin. Skim, 
e pour quickly. Pour paraffin over hot | 
e jam at once. This makes about 20 | 
glasses. | 
Spiced jellies and jams are not new ; 
|- ® but they are becoming increasingly | rt 
is popular. One tablespoonful of vinegar | 
. or lemon juice and 14 teaspoonful each 
d of cinnamon and cloves to a cupful of 
bt = juice makes a grape or currant jelly 
J. which has more than an enticing texture. 
5, A certain spiced plum jam, made_ of 
d | small red orchard plums with the seeds 
left in, is a specialty of one of the finest 
n jellymakers I know: 
e 
4 SPICED PLUM JAM 
€ 1 pound of red orchard plums 
e 22 pounds of sugar 
h About 4 cupful of boiling water 
r Pinch each of salt, cinnamon, and cloves 
. Wash and stem the plums and place ' 
“ them whole in a steamer with the hot 
co water in the kettle below. Steam, adding 
. more water as needed, until the fruit is 
e } ‘ ~L-; ~1; , erack 
tender and the skin slightly cracked. 
: Combine sugar, fruit, spices, and the 
‘ remaining juice in the pan. Bring to a What fun you'll have with these wonderful toys!... 
wl and boil rapidly until a small por- | and how you'll love these golden crackly flakes! 
f tion of the mixture sheets from the 
of lle . eee penedined jelly glasses You never in your life saw Cut-Outs like - 
y id seal.—Grace M. Ellis. , “ : 
. these! Soldiers and horses; circus ani- 
‘ : ss) mals and performers; and Posto the mar- 
: velous clown who actually does tricks! 
r A COMPLEXION that has suc- Only Post Toasties gives you big, 
cessfully withstood the blazing sun colorful Cut-Outs like these. So, always 
'S of this summer deserves tender ask Mother to get you rea/ PostToasties. 
z care now. And those poor, red, And what a delicious treat these gold- 
h freckled skins deserve even greater en, toasted hearts of corn are! They stay 
il consideration. Unless you are an so nice and crisp in milk or cream. And 
expert you will need suggestions with fruits or berries . . . um-m-m! / 
n —a yor yh icy a _ , Post Toasties is full of quick, new en- | 
r study. of skin. prow nay ages: ergy, too. So eat Post Toasties often! Be ~~ 
t Joan will gladly advise you on pnp ee Asnart . Beet 
- any beauty subject. Send us a preg ta —— oo yo — es / A 
d scape. wiediiee eldemeed 00 2} the big new Cut-Out Package! Post ALOTFOR | 
a7 aimee mt rage Toasties is a product of General Foods, YOUR MONEY ee / 
yourself. Write Mary Joan, Suc- | 
. cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa | 
st 
August, 1933, SuccessruL FARMING 











Rice Krispies 
from the cereal bowl Ye 
4 


BROADCASTING the biggest treat of flavor and crispness you 
ever tasted! Toasted rice bubbles so crisp they snap, crackle 
and pop in milk or cream! 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are extra delicious with fresh fruits 
or berries. Sweeten with honey for variety. Delightful for 
any meal. 


One of the best cereals for children ever made. Wholesome 
rice... easy to digest . . . in a tempting form that youngsters 
can’t resist. Splendid for the evening meal. 


With the exclusive Kellogg features—the heat-sealed WAX- 
TITE bag, and the handy Easy-Open top. The most popular rice 
cereal in the world. Sold by all grocers. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek, 
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| ter, brush with butter, and fold over. 
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Summer Suppers in 


the Yard 






| Continued from page I1 


pulp until soft, and press thru a sieve 
Combine the strained pulp and the re 
served skins. Add 3 pints of sugar, ! 
pound of seeded raisins, and 2 orange 
cut into fine slivers. Cook for about 3 
minutes or to the proper consistency. 
few nutmeats may be added a short 
time before removing from the stove 
Pour into hot sterilized jars and seal. A 
small amount of mashed cooked apple 
may be added to the conserve in place of 
some of the grape pulp. This gives 
milder flavored conserve which is fav 
ored by many.—Mrs. J. B. K. 
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Peach Ice Cream 
(2 quarts) 

2 cupfuls of mashed fresh peaches 

114 cupfuls of sugar 

14 teaspoonful of almond flavoring 

14 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 cupful of thick cream 

1 quart of rich milk 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Mix the peaches, sugar, and flavoring 
and let stand 20 minutes. Add the re 
maining ingredients and pour into 
freezer. Use 3 parts ice and one part salt 
and freeze until stiff. Pack and let stand 
1 to 3 hours before serving.—Mres. S, J. 
D., Illinois. 

















Cheese-Ham Sandwich 
Filling 
(Makes 1% pints) 

16 pound of American cream cheese 

34 pound of boiled or baked ham 

2 large dill pickles or 4 small sweet pickles 

1 small onion 

1 pimiento 
_ Force the above ingredients thru a 
food chopper and mix to a smooth sand 
wich filling with thick sweet cream or 
salad dressing. Spread between thin 
slices of wholewheat, rye, or white 
bread.—Miss L. G., Wisconsin. 
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Potato Rolls Supreme 
(One-half recipe may be used) 

The fragrance of these rolls led many 
tasters into the kitchen and there wasn’t 
a crumb left to carry home to the family. 

1 quart of milk 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of butter or other shortening 

1 cupful of mashed and sieved potatoes 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

2 cakes of compressed yeast 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

About 14 cupfuls of flour 

Heat the milk to scalding. Add the 
sugar, shortening, mashed potatoes, salt, 
and cool to lukewarm. Crumble the 
yeast and add to the liquid, also the 
soda, baking powder, and 6 cupfuls of 
flour. Beat vigorously until a smooth, 
elastic batter 1s formed. Set in a cozy 
place until it begins to rise, then add 
enough flour to make a soft dough. 
Knead lightly until smooth and place in 
a greased bowl. Brush with melted fat, 
cover, and store in the refrigerator until 
needed. When making rolls, pinch off a 
portion of the dough and roll thin on a 
floured surface. Cut with a biscuit cut 
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\rrange in a greased baking pan and let 
rise 2 hours} or until rather light. Bake 
in a hot oven of 400 degrees for 12 to 15 
minutes. This dough makes splendid 
coffee bread, cinnamon rolls, or any 
type of sweet rolls.—Miss M. A., Mo. 


Veal and Ham Mousse 

(Serves 6) 

1 tablespoonful of unflavored gelatine 

14 cupful of boiling liquor from cooked veal 

Y4 cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of ground cooked veal 

1 cupful of ground cooked ham 

V4 cupful of mayonnaise 





Y4 cupful of thick cream or whipped cream | 


14 cupful of finely cut celery 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley, green 
pepper, or olives 

Salt to taste 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes. Add the boiling veal liquor and 
stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Add 
the ground meats and cool. Fold in the 
mayonnaise, whipped cream, celery, and 


parsley and season to taste with salt. | 


Pour into a small loaf pan or mold and 
chill until firm. Slice and serve as a cold 
meat.—Mrs. E. G., Minnesota. 


Sour Cream Cookies 
(Makes 6 dozen) 


1 cupful of shortening 

134 cupfuls of sugar 

2 eggs 

2 teaspoonfuls of flavoring, (vanilla or 
lernon, or both) 

1 cupful of thick sour cream 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

41% cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of salt 


Cream the shortening and sugar, add 
the eggs and flavoring and beat until 
smooth. Add the cream in which the soda 
has been dissolved, mix, then add the 
flour sifted with the baking powder and 
salt. Stir until a stiff drop batter is 
formed. Drop by spoonfuls onto a 
greased cookie sheet or drop by spoon- 
fuls into a pan of flour, turn these bits of 
dough over, and with the hands shape 
into rounds. Press onto the cookie sheet 
and sprinkle generously with sugar or 
press currants, raisins, or nutmeats into 


each cookie. Bake in a moderate oven of 


400 degrees for 10 to 12 minutes. This 
dough may be also rolled and cut, or 
more flour (about 1 cupful) added to it 
and molded into a refrigerator roll for 
slicing. —Mrs. C. E. A., lowa. 
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Dusty the Pup:—‘“‘Gee, it’s tough to 
be taken out just when we were hav- 
ing so much fun chasing each other!” 





Ly risk a single washin 
Lilure _it costs 


DOLLARS! 


A BARGAIN? YES— 
but one wrong 
washing may 

wipe out ALL 

you save! Keep 

it like new all 
season long this 
simple way 


“IN TIMES LIKE THESE,” 
women say, ‘“‘every dollar 
counts! We can’t afford to 
have a single dress or sweater 
spoiled in washing. 
‘*That’s why, nowadays, we 
are insisting on safe Lux.”’ 
CAN YOU afford to risk a 
single precious dollar? You 
needn't! Lux is made to pro- 
tect every kind of washable 
fabric...colors, too. Through 
one washing . .. through 
scores. All season long! 


In gentle Lux there’s no 
harmful alkali as there often 
is in ordinary soaps to fade 
and shrink things. There’s 
no cake-soap rubbing to 
streak color, ruin texture. 
Safe in water, safe in Lux. 

Many things you thought 
had to be cleaned can be 
Luxed. And because Lux 
keeps your precious things 
new looking so much longer, 
you'll find clothes money 
goes twice as far. 


Mrs. E. Schellenger washed 
330 items with one box of Lux 


48 pairs socks, and stockings 
74 pieces lingerie 
83 diapers, pads, blankets 
9 child's rompers, sweaters, cap 
82 handkerchiefs, table linen 
34 towels, washcloths, bibs 
and did the dishes 21 times for 6. 





Lux for all 
nice things 


August, 1933, 
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4 NY fresh jar rubber will seal a jar. 
é The jar, however, must remain 
sealed—for months, perhaps years. 


» Cheap rubbers harden, crack and let in 
Y air, causing loss ard spoilage. Good 
S} Luck Jar Rubbers seal and stay sealed 
Wye because they are made of new, Jive 
* rubber that stays alive. And at 10¢ a 
doz., 3 doz. for 25¢, less than a penny 

A a jar, they are the cheapest canning 
“4 


insurance you can buy. Ask, by name, 









WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


Used by home canners everywhere for more 
than 20 years. Highest quality. More sold 
than any other kind. If your dealer hasn't 
them, order direct from us. 


— FOR TEXT BOOK 


- 

4 r Home Canners’ Text Book is most com- 
Pl ete and reliable we know of. Follow ap- 

25 ved instructions. 80 pages of recipes, new 
f vethods, etc. With free supply of 12 doz. 

MV canning labels, gummed, and printed with 
names of vegetables, fruits, etc.—all for 10c. 

~ Send today. 

Y 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
24 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
IMPORTANT. W hen buying new jars, it will 
pay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z 
Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. These are 
the only jars which come to you from the 
factory all equipped with the Famous 

Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 


* Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping. 





[WANTED-tea ano 
COFFEE ROUTE MEN 


WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 


232 aWeek 


Big, reliable National company needs more 
men immediately to take charge of fine paying 

















If $32 ¢ tw sfy you sh name and address on 
i AT NCE Do this w hesews the Route in your neighbor 
ne else 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Mer, 1054 Monmouth Ave, CINCINNATI, 0. 





a Cutieura Refreshing and 
Shaving 


even when used 


Crean vcediv. 


At dealer’s or sent on poocigt of 85c. 
4 Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, 





Malden, Mass. 
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AUGUST STYLES 





















































Tea and Coffee Routes. Previous experience | 


unnecessary, but you must be willing to put in a fair day's 
work for a fair lay’ s pay. Our Routes pay $32.50 a week 
and up at the start more when you are established. You | 
simply take care of customers’ orders on the Route in 
ur neighborhood, make deliveries, handle all money and 
keep a big part of every ae ailar taken in as your pay No 
tal led. We supply ¢ including Ford Car, free to pro 





Tue Successful Stylist says: 

August is summer to the very last 
day. Be prepared for those vacation 
days with the best type of frock 
that will travel for you as well as on 
you. For your vacation frocks the 
simplest and easiest-to-care-for have 
been chosen. For the frivolous part 
of the vacation we chose WNo 
S9394. Make it of a sheer material 
and wear it when dancing, or to 
clubs and parties. Designed for 
sizes 14 to 20. 

No. §9378 is a sports frock with 
a new feature in the form of a very 
brief cape. This is plain linen mat 
erial and a plaid gingham cape. This 
is nice for driving, travel, and shop 
ping. It is designed for sizes 14 to 
20 and 30 to 40. 

The little girl chooses the gayest 
bit of finery for her summer dress 
(No. 82587). The straight shoulder 
bands are relieved by ruffles. This 
is designed for sizes 2 to 10 years 

At vacation time there are al 
ways guests so the homemaker must 
have many fresh dresses for wearing 
at home. Ginghams, linens, and 
seersuckers are coolest. Dress No. 
59636 is designed for sizes 34 to 48. 

For the afternoon summer dress 
we suggest 52784. It is designed 
for sizes 36 to 48. 










































































may be obtained from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Towa, at 15 cents each 


















A New Toy Cupboard 


Lire seems to be a series of changes, 
compromises, and adjustments. When 
my near-twins were quite young | 
worked out ideas for the keeping of their 
toys that seemed quite adequate for the 
time being. Open toy shelves solved the 
problem. But lately, with one child in 
the first grade and another in kinder- 
garten, I find that I am entering the 
paper stage. And these papers must be 
kept! They are cherished. The open toy 
shelf, at my house, seems outdated. 

So I have turned to an old cupboard 
as the solution. The cupboard, home- 
made in the first place, is a straight up 
and down affair, having four shelves and 
two long doors. New built-in cupboards 
in my kitchen released this cupboard 
from that room. It was the answer to my 
prayers. Now the papers can be kept out 
of sight. 

In decorating the cupboard for the 
children I applied two coats of black 
enamel. This made a glossy surface. 
Then the interior was given two coats of 
Chinese red. A cut-out picture was 
pasted on the inside of each door and 
shellacked with clear shellac. To settle 
the question of the division of space 
without further argument, I gave a side 
of the cupboard to each child. And since 
gold stars are cheaper than lumber I 
pasted a line of these stars down the 
center of each shelf. The two top shelves 
are being used for toys and the lower 
shelves for papers and books. “‘Priceless”’ 
possessions remain intact, and the doors 
can be closed on them to all the world.— 
R. A. N., Kans. 


THREE OF ME 
I 


I gaze afar and, dreaming see 
The noble man I want to be. 


II 
I bring the past before me then 
To see the man I might have been. 
Ill 


I look into life’s bluff and sham. 
There stands the quitter that I am. 
—Clayton P. Shepperd, Iowa 





Summer Services 


If you want the best pickles you 
have ever made, send for our leaflet 
S-F-6, “How to Make Pickles.’”’ It 
tells all about the various pickling pro- 
cesses and is full of delicious pickle 
recipes. Price, 4 cents. 


S-F-8, Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite Pies, (4 
cents) 
We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 


Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 


S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 cents) 


Fashion Catalog, 15 cents (Fashion 
catalog and pattern 25 cents) 


Colonial Quilt Booklet (25 cents) 
5-Q-A, Quilting Album (50 cents) 
3-Q-A, Small Quilting Album (35 cents) 


\ TRITE to Successful Farming, 1308 

Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa, 
when ordering any of the above service 
material. 

















It is probably welcome news to men 
who smoke, as well as women, that 
Listerine Tooth Paste has amazing 
ability to remove not only tobacco 
stains but other unsightly discolora- 
tions from teeth. 


All tooth pastes do not do this. 
Some achieve fair success. Listerine 
Tooth Paste does it superlatively 
well. We have the enthusiastic word 
of a good many hundred men and 
women for that. 

If you haven’t tried Listerine 
Tooth Paste, do so now. See the im- 
provement in the looks of your teeth 
after one or two brushings. Look at 
them at the end of two weeks and 
you will wonder why you were ever 


SMOKE 
CHIMNEY 


.. but my teeth 
. never show it” 





content with the results of other 
tooth pastes. 

Your own examination will show 
you that your teeth are cleaner, 
whiter, healthier, and that your gums 
are firmer and sounder. It will be a 
source of satisfaction to you also to 
realize that, when you use Listerine 
Tooth Paste, your breath will be 
sweeter. That is to be expected. It 
contains some of the deodorant es- 
sences of Listerine itself. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





At Last! Bristies can’t come out! 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSHES 
with PERMA-GRIP 


(U. 8. PAT. No 1472165) 





Hanpxercniers, Hose, on Hat 
Sweater, GLoves, on KNICKERS 
Pyjamas, on UNDERWEAR 
BatTurose, on Raincoat 
Co.iars, on Murrier 


At 25¢ the tube, Listerine Tooth Paste saves you approximately $3.00 per year 
over tooth pastes in the 50¢ class 


Things you can buy with that $3.00 it saves 


SNEAKERS, OR Moccasins 
House S.uiprers, on SHoes 
Russers, or GaLosHes 
Bet, SusPENDERS, AND 
GarrTers (At 3) 


Overatts on Lumper Jacket 
One on Two Dress Sarrts 
Necx Tres, Sarets, on Curr Linas 
Spank Piucs, Tme Caarys, 

on Jack 











LISTERINE TOOTH PAS f 
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@ At the Alemite Exhibit in the Trans- 
portation Building at “A Century of 
Progress’ in Chicago you will find a 
dramatic presentation of a century of 
progress in lubrication. Great mural 
paintings by a famous artist picture 
this revolutionary progress and a dis- 
play of the Alemite High Pressure Sys- 
tem of Lubrication is carried on night 
and day. 


If you do not visit “A Century of Prog- 
ress, kindly consider this message:— 
Alemite Lubrication Systems and Ale- 
mite Lubricants for the farm have 
brought the modern farmer out of the 
dark ages when lubrication was a mat- 
ter of guesswork and trusting to luck. 
Alemite Lubrication is scientifically 





accurate and thorough. Alemite Lubri- 
cants completely protect your machin- 
ery against unnecessary breakdowns 
and repair bills. They are all pure 


lubricant. No acids to corrode or 
destroy! No filler to gum up bearings 
and gears! They STAY PUT even in the 
hottest weather—furnishing full lubri- 
cation protection AT ALL TIMES! 


Ask your Implement Dealer for Gen- 
vine Alemite Lubricants, Guns, Fittings 
and Filler Buckets. IF HE CAN'T SUPPLY 
YOU, WRITE DIRECT! DO NOT BE 
MISLED BY INFERIOR SUBSTITUTES! 


. * o 
ALEMITE CORPORATION (Division of 
Stewart-Warner) 1842 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, Illinois. 


ALEMITE 


PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR THE FARM 








THE NEWEST WINDMILL 
It 


An Improved AERMOTOR 


The company which originated the steel 


windmill, and produced the 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor, has now 
made other great improve- 
ments in windmill construction. 
If youneed power for pumping water you 
willsurely want togetthenew Aermotor. 


It has Larger Wheel Shaft, Removeable Bearings, Quiet Gears’ 
Quicker and Smoother Regulation, Adjustable Brake and Self-Oil 
You get all these new features in addition 
to the other time-tested ones which have made the Aermotor the 


ing Pump Pole Swivel. 


most popular windmill all over the world. 


Write today for our new printed matter which tells all about these great improvements 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City 
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Oakland 


| $45 a year. Those averaging | 





Cull Now 


Minnesc YTA cows that averaged 107 
pounds of butterfat a year paid their 
owners $4 each year above feed costs. 
Those averaging 203 pounds paid $22 a 
year. When the average reached 299 
pounds the profit above feed cost was 
96 pounds 
paid $73 per year, and for ‘the group 
averaging 494 pounds the profit above 
feed cost was $116 each. 

These figures cover the production of 
10,585 cows during the past four years 
in Minnesota dairy herd improvement 
associations. A man with one cow pro 
ducing 494 pounds of butterfat a year 
made as much clear profit above feed 
cost as aman with 29 of the inferior ones. 
Besides that, he had to pay less interest, 
taxes, and veterinary fees on one cow 
than the man paid on his 29, to say 
nothing of the great difference in the 
amount of work involved. 

This is not an unusual case. Thou- 
sands of similar illustrations can be 
found in every phase of livestock and 
crop production. Too many farmers have 
lost sight of the first fundamental prin- 
ciple underlyi ing success in any business: 
namely, produce at the least possible 
unit cost in order to succeed. 

The tendency among farmers has been 
to increase the numbers of cows. At the 
same time production per cow is on the 
decline. That means we are doing more 
work, buying more feed, using bigger 
barns, and spending more in every way 
for a given amount of milk or butterfat 
than we did formerly. That is the road 
to absolute ruin if we follow it far 
enough. 

Low-producing cows never made satis- 
factory profits for anyone and they 
never will, Good cows poorly handled 
can do no better. It is time to reverse 
our trend. Feed prices are going up. The 
more feed we give the boarder cows the 
more we lose. Cull them. Then put 
plenty of good feed into the good cows 
that are left. Milk and butterfat prices 
are going up, too. Men who cull cour- 
ageously and feed generously will find 
themselves prospering as prices go up. 


Proved Sire Boosts 


Profits 


R. C. THOMPSON, Vinton, Iowa, 
plans to boost his dairy profits thru the 
use of a proved bull. This bull, Sir Bess 
Nora Lad, made a splendid record in the 
herd of his former owner. His first six 
daughters in the herd of Matt Birker, 
Vinton, lowa, averaged 443 pounds of 
butterfat. This was 26 pounds a year 
more than the average of their dams. It 

was not a large increase. Yet it must be 
remembered that even holding a pro- 
duction of over 400 pounds of butterfat 
per cow is doing well. Such a production 
under ordinary farm conditions is nearly 
always profitable. 

It takes an exceptional herd sire to 
produce from such good cows daughters 
as good as their dams. However, the 
farmer who hopes to succeed in making 
a profit from cows must build that kind 
of a herd. He cannot afford to slip back. 
That means he must give real study tothe 
selection of his herd sire.—G. U., Iowa. 

















Electricity Works for 
Kendall 


| Continued rom page 12 | | 


by the same machine. It is cleaner, it 
absorbs more liquid, it can be shoveled 
into the litter carrier as manure, and it 
spreads more evenly. It required 3.¢5 
kilowatts per ton to chop this baled 
straw. 

“As soon as the night’s milk is drawn, 
it is cooled to a temperature of from 
39 to 42 degrees and held there until 
morning. The morning’s milk is merely 
cooled prior to delivering. To do this 
job requires 18.3 kilowatts of energy 


per 1,000 pounds to keep the milk at the | 


high quality desired. 

“We use an elevator and bléW our 
grain into our storage bins. This blows a 
lot of dust out of the grain and stores 
many more bushels in the bins. 

“It required 1.1 kilowatts to elevate 
199 bushels of oats. Another batch of 
329 bushels of oats was elevated with 
1.5 kilowatts. Averaging these results, 
one kilowatt tirelessly took dusty oats 
and delivered 203 bushels of clear oats 
to the lift where they could come 
down by gravity. 

“Of course we use electricity for a 
multitude of household appliances. In 
addition it drives an electrical clipping 
machine which helps us keep down our 
bacterial count, and we use.1t on emery 


wheels, drills, fly sprayers, and brine | 


pumps. 

“It reduces fire hazards, does the 
hard work, and gives the whole family 
more time for recreation and study. For 








after all, a farmer and his family must | 


live rather than merely exist.” 


Cooling Tanks 


A GOOD cooling tank for milk and 
cream will pay for itself during this 
warm summer weather. It need not be 
expensive. 

The tank should be well protected 
from the sun. Ice or an electric cooler is 
best. Where one does not have either, a 
good job of cooling can be done by pump- 
ing water thru a tank. This should be 


forced into the tank thru a pipe entering | 


at the bottom. The overflow outlet 
should be near the top. 

A tank made of heavy lumber is very 
practical. Concrete is much more perma- 
nent, but it is a better conductor of heat. 
In either case a good insulating material 
helps to keep down the temperature. It 
is especially profitable to use insulation 
in a concrete tank. An insulated cover 
should always be provided.—R. D. 





Our dairy herd record book in- 
cludes monthly records of produc- 
tion, value of product, milk tests, 
feed consumption, prices and prof- 
its on each individual cow, as well 
as yearly production and feed 
summary sheets, inventory blanks, 
breeding and show records, and 
pedigree for the herd sire. The 
whole year’s history of your herd 
condensed into one book. Twenty- 
cow size. Price 20 cents postpaid. 
Order by Number, S-D 3, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Photographed in Hollywood: Hollywood stars in the fore- 


ground, left to right, are GENEVIEVE TOBIN, ‘BOOTS’ 
MALLORY (Fox star), GWILI ANDRE, and ANITA PAGE, 


kXpLAIN : lt contains precious 


elements skin itself has...and must 
have to stay YOUTHFUL! 


KIN, science has found, contains cer- 

tain precious elements. These ele- 
ments, found in youthful skin of every 
type, keep it fresh, smooth, attractive, 
young ... help guard it when exposed to 
wind, dust and sun. 

The gradual loss of these elements is 
what makes skin get old-looking, dry, 
rough, unattractive. But scientists give 
this welcome and all-important message 
—you can now check the loss of these 
precious elements. 


This Soap actually contains 
Precious Elements found 
in skin itself 


Now scientists attest the 
fact that Lux Toilet Soap 
with its complete free- 
dom from 
harshness, 
its ready 
solubility 
and its 
content 











**It really has made MY skin 


look younger...”” 


“I’ve been using this soap for three 
ears now,’ writes Miss Evelene 
Miller of New York, ‘‘and I find it real- 
ly has made my skin much younger- 
looking. I will never use any other!”’ 


For EVERY Type of Skin 


... oily... dry... “in-between” 


of such precious elements is an unquestion- 
able aid in keeping the skin young-look- 
ing ... softly smooth. 

Small wonder that Lux Toilet Soap is 
used by nearly all of the famous screen 
stars, who must keep their skin radiant, 
smooth, young -looking! Small wonder 
it is the official soap in all the large Holly- 
wood film studios. 


A Lovelier YOU 


SCIENCE tells you that pure, safe Lux 
Toilet Soap actually contains precious ele- 
ments all skin must have to look youthful. 
These elements are found én the skin it- 
self—an abundance in fresh, youthful 
skin, less in skin that is growing old, 
unlovely. 

HOLLYWOOD has proved, through 
ears of daily use, that this soap actually 
eeps every type of skin young-looking. 

MILLIONS of women (and men) every- 

where confirm Hollywood's experience. 

Won’t YOU prove the beautifying ef- 

fect this fragrant, white Lux Toilet Soap 
can have on your skin? 


-BEGIN TODAY! 
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THE TELEPHONE 





































CUSTOMERS 
TO HER DOOR 


A FARM woman of southeast Kansas uses the telephone to 
dispose of her farm produce. She is noted for the quality 
of her dairy products. And when she calls her special cus- 
tomers, they come right out to her place, saving her the 
trouble and expense of delivering. 


She relates many ways in which the telephone aids her. 
She telephones for market quotations on livestock and 
feed. She once saved six calves and a valuable purebred 
bull from black leg by telephoning quickly for a veteri- 
narian. In church work, the telephone keeps her in close 
touch with fellow members, 


These are only a few of the many, many ways in which 
the telephone is helpful on the farm. Think of how it aids 
you — keeps you in contact with children when they are 
away from home— summons aid in time of urgent need. 
The telephone does a big job in the day by day life of the 


farm. It is priceless in emergencies. 


{ You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Exhibit in I 


Communication Building, Century uf Progress Exposition, Chicago 


ADVERTISEMENT 













GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


sé ’? 4 4 
JAY BEE” Portable Grinding 

. = —s No guess work about the profits in “Jay Bee” Port- 
Reduction S able feed grinding on the farm. Here is a proved profit 
: maker. The’ Jay Bee’’ Portableoffers a real money-making 

opportunity for the stationary miller or the individual whe 
wants to go in business for himself. vow / smal! down pay- 
ment And tg Write today for proof and full information 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 36 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


NVEWoo. MELOTTE 


NEW 1933 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers you a 












Write for New Offer 
Send for free Melotte catalog, new low prices, 30 
days free trial and $5.00 per month termsoffers. Use 
the Melotte 30 days FREE, Compare it side by side 
with ANY separator. Write for full details TO- 
DAY —before special new price offer is withdrawn. 4 
THE MELOTTE iy ~~datees 


H. B. Babson, U.S. Me harvester pictures 
28 SS &- Dept C-251 Chicago, Ill. SIEGLER INVENTOR, SALINA, KANSAS 


Man's CORN Harvester, Poor Min's 
price. Only $25 with bundle tying 
attachment. Free literature showing 
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‘Breed News 


Ar THE annual meeting of the Hol 
stein-Friesian Association of America 
drastic temporary reductions in all fees 
were announced. This reduction in- 
cludes a membership fee of $10 in place 
of the regular $25 fee. These temporary 
reductions expire August 15. Even after 
that date registration and transfer fees 

will be much lower than in the past. 

* + 

The Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
lowa, announces that George M. Newlin 
of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, will judge 


Guernseys there on October 4 and s. J. 


B. Fitch, of Manhattan, Kansas, will 
judge Jerseys on October 3 and 4, and 
H. He Kildee of Ames, Iowa, will judge 
Ayrshires on the same days. Holsteins 
are to be judged by J. P. Eves of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on October 5 and 6, and 
Brown Swiss by C. S. Rhode of Urbana, 
Illinois, on the same days. 
* * # 

George W. Sisson, of Potsdam, New 
York, was re-elected president of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club at the 
recent annual meeting. Directors elected 
include J. S. Campbell, of Butler, Penn 
sylvania, J. B. Hardman of Commerce, 


| Georgia, David E. Moulton of Portland, 


Oregon, and H. G. Myers of Boise, 
Idaho. One of the important motions 
was the endorsement of the proposal to 
reduce life membership fees from $10 
to $so. This must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the members. 

* * * 


The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
re-elected Mrs. E. R. Fritsche of Doug- 
lassville, Pennsylvania, as president for 
the coming year. One of the high spots 
of the annual meeting was the founda- 
tion of the 100,000-pound club. Only 
the owners of cows which have produced 
over 100,000 pounds of milk are eligible. 
Seventeen Ayrshire breeders qualified 
as charter members. This is a long step 
in the direction of giving credit where 
it is due. To qualify for this honor a cow 
must be an outstanding long-time pro 
ducer and reproducer. 

* * * 

Arrangements have been made by 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club 
whereby official testers will test Guern 
sey milk for color as well as for butterfat. 

* *% * 


Interest in Guernseys in this country 
has increased to the point where 27.6 
percent of all purebred dairy cattle sold 
are Guernseys. Five years ago they 
represented only 18 percent of the total 
sales. 

* * * 

Registration of purebred Jerseys de- 

creased 18 percent last year. Transfers 


| decreased 29 percent. Testing in the 


Herd Improvement Registry increased 

about 35 percent in number of herds, 

and about 50 percent in number of cows. 
¥* * * 

A. J. Glover of Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin, is the new president of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America. 
E. A. Baker of Rockingham, New 
Hampshire, is vice-president. Directors 
elected this year include F. J. Southcott 
of Wisconsin, J. H. Remsburg, of Mary- 
land, T. E. Elder of Massachusetts, and 
L. T. Winger of Colorado. 
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Our Boys and Girls 


[ Continued from page 16} 


Ella Crowe, Silver Lake.—First row— | 


Herbert Clutter, Larned; Walter Bab- 
bitt, Willis; Dwight Thompson, Wichita; 
Wayne Herring, Tulia, Tex.; Willard 
Challender, Sedgwick; John Latta, Hol- 
ton; Walter Lewis, Larned; Wilford 
Pine, Lawrence. 


Persistence Wins 


I BECAME a 4-H club member in 1929. 
| was attracted by the calf project of two 
friends. One of them was awarded 
county championship for his calf, which 
gave him a trip to Memphis, Tennessee, 
where he attended the National Dairy 
Show. Our community had no organized 
club so I enrolled thru the county office. 


My father had a fine herd which he | § 


had started by purchasing two purebred 
Holstein heifers. My calf was the grand- 
daughter of one of these. I earned my 
calf by delivering milk. 

With the help I received from my 
friends, our county club agent, and my 
father, I learned how to care for my calf 
and was able to enter it in the St. Louis 
County Calf Show. Here I placed first 
and won a trip to the state fair. Because 
| didn’t have much experience in show- 
ing a calf, I placed only 37th. 

The following 1 year, I entered the same 
calf at our county fair. Because of my 
better efforts and experience, my calf 
was chosen first and was awarded the 
grand championship. Later she repre- 
sented my county at the state fair, where 
she placed ninth, and I felt quite satis- 
fied with my progress. 

In 1931, | bought a calf with the 
money I had earned from the other calf. 
| began by giving her the best care I 
could. Again I showed at the county fair. 


She placed first with a trip to the state | 


fair. There she placed 15th. 


Last year, I bought a calf with the 
money I ‘earned from the previous year’s 
calf. | won first in my class at our county 
fair and eighth at the state fair. In addi- 
tion to the calf project I also enrolled in 
leadership, home beautification, cake 
baking, and health. In 1931, | wrote an 
essay on “My Trip Thru a Dairy Plant” 
with which | won first in the state and 
second in the national contest. This gave 
me a trip to St. Louis, Missouri, where I 
attended the National Dairy Show. 

Last year my sister Helen and I 

demonstrated ice cream making in the 
home. We have a family that is very 
fond of ice cream. Thus the ice cream 
p roject was not a new one to us. We have 
made ice cream for several years, and 
have served it at different community 
gatherings. 

Helen and I placed first at the St. 
Louis County Fair at Hibbing, and as a 
reward were given a trip to the Minne- 

ita State Fair. Here we received our 
trip to the Dairy Cattle Congress at 


Waterloo, Iowa, by placing first in the | 


state. 


Our trip to Waterloo was wonderful! | 


lt was enough of a reward in itself. But 
the end had not come. We were judged 
the winners of the national demonstra- 
tion contest at this meet and received | 
two gold wrist watches. You will see a 
picture of us on page 16.—A. N. 
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NEW (i Litt plows 


ONCE A YEAR WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


IN CAR * TRUCK * OR TRACTOR 








How’s this for a scorcher, Jim?—perfect for threshing 
though. Notice how that tractor engine perks along without 
overheating? A new set of Champion Spark Plugs went in 
there last week. I can’t afford any lost time—that’s why I 


always install new Champions in every engine I own right 





around harvest time. What? You mean to tell me you 
haven't changed plugs in two years? Mister, that’s too long 
and too much to expect of any spark plug, even Champions. 
No wonder your truck wheezes and labors and overheats 
like its been doing. Pll bet you’re wasting fuel to beat the 
band too. Jim, I know from experience you'll save time 
and money and get much 


better performance by instal- 












ling new Champions at least 
once a year in every en- 
gine on your farm” « Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo, O; Windsor, Ontario. 





This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 
performance. Look for i! 
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SAFETY 
OR DANGER? 





SERUM SYRINGE CAN 
PROVE A |VALUABLE 
ALLY... OR A 

TREACHEROUS FOE! 


Unless backed by profes- 
sional knowledge and prac- 
tical experience, the use of 
serum and virus may result 
in a loss instead of a sub- 
stantial profit. 


The skill, the training, the 
experience of your veteri- 
narian is your greatest safe- 
guard... not only in the 
prevention of Hog Cholera, 
but in connection with the 
many other hazards that 
threaten your hog profits. 


The experienced veterinarian not 
only knows how but when to vac- 
cinate. He quickly recognizes 
symptoms under which vaccina- 
tion would cause a greater loss 
than Cholera itself. Take no 
chances! Vaccinate by all means 
—it is your protection against 
Cholera—but be safe—theservices 
of your veterinarian and serum 
from unquestioned sources, are 
economy in the long run. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc. 
Livestock Exchange Building 
So. Omaha, Nebraska 


ASSOCIATED 
SERUM PRODUCERS inc 





(4) 

ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc. 
is an organization of 22 leading producers 
whose objectis to protect theserum ndustry 
and safeguard hog raising through the 
proper administration of serum and virus. 


CONSULT YOUR 


LOCAL VETERINARIAN 
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Hog Prices Point 
Upward 


Hoc prices are apparently on the up- | 
ward swing of the price cycle. A number 
of conditions bear out this conclusion. 
To start with, for the first time since 
1930, evidence is being shown of an ap- 
proaching decline in number of hogs. It 
is true that advance reports indicate a 
spring pig crop perhaps one percent larg- 
er than that of a year ago. However, 
prospects of a smaller corn crop favor 
cutting of hog numbers by January 1, 
1934. 

This is in sharp contrast to conditions 
last year when an exceedingly large crop 
of corn favored raising more hogs and 
feeding them to heavier weights. Corn 
prices have advanced. With less corn 
and a higher price for it, hog producers 


will be inclined to raise fewer hogs and 
probably to market them ighter 
weights. 


Commodity prices turned upward in 
March, 1933. This is a second important 
factor indicating higher hog prices. On 
April 19, the United States abandoned 
the gold standard for the time being, an 
act which was anticipated early in 
March. This meant that our dollar was 
no longer worth a fixed amount of gold. 
People could not exchange dollars for 
gold. That left the impression the dollar 
was to be cheapened. They began buy- 
ing wheat, corn, tin, cotton, hogs, and 
other commodities. Pork storage sup- 
plies were low and hog prices were very 
low so there was ample inducement to 
buy pork in anticipation of higher prices. 


Hoc prices move in close relationship 


level during the third quarter of the 
year—July, August, and September. The 
all-commodity index turned upward in 
March, 1933. The seasonal trend is most 


and September with any decided turn 
for better or worse likely to be evidenced 
in October or November. Judging merely 
by statistics of the past, an all-commodi- 
ty price level about the same as the 
one recently prevailing has been as- 
sociated with a top hog price of close to 
$6 a hundred at Kansas City during the 
July-September period. This may be too 
high a price for which to hope this sum- 
mer, on account of the fact that the big 
1932 corn crop is responsible for heavy 
hog marketings now. However, it is a 
reason to expect material price increase. 

A late spring peak in prices most fre- 
quently marks the first year of an up- 
turn. This is a third factor indicating 
higher hog prices. In the past 53 years 
there have been only 14 in which the 
top price for hogs in May was higher 
than in April. In 11 of those 14 years | 
the peak price the following fall was 50 | 
cents to more than $1 higher. 

On the other hand, a small corn crop 
and advancing corn prices tend to cause 
a larger percentage of slaughter than | 
usual from October to October to come 
in the period October to March inclusive 
and a smaller percentage in the period 
April to September inclusive. Should the 
1933 corn crop be a small one, this would 
stimulate proportionately heavier mar- 
keting in November and December 1933 
and in January 1934, with lighter mar- 





ketings from April to September 1934. | 


“One ‘chuck shot 
at 123 paces 
collapsed on 





The greater killing power of Super-X .22's 
has often been demonstrated on hawks, 
woodchucks, and even coyotes at remark- 
able distances. Gerald Averill of Bangor, 
Maine, writes: “Out of 47 woodchucks shot 
at, I killed 42 stone dead with one shot, 
using Super-X .22 L.R. hollow-points in my 
Winchester Model 57. One ‘chuck shot at 
123 paces collapsed on the spot. 3 were killed 
at over go paces. Another at 128. The aver- 
age range for all was 75 paces. This ammuni- 
tion doesn’t start the horses to kicking when 
let off behind the barn, and it doesn’t start 
a run on the bank when shells are needed.” 


Super-X is made in all .22 caliber sizes, with 
solid or hollow-point Lubaloy greaseless 
bullets. Loaded with Western Double-Ac- 
tion smokeless powder and non-corrosive 
priming, gun cleaning is unnecessary. No 
higher in price than old style .22’s. Sold 
everywhere. Mail the coupon for interesting 
free descriptive leaflet. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
811 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 


perx 


LONG RANGE .22 CARTRIDGES 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
811 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send your free Super-X leaflet. 





Horses 


harder, accomplish more 


pull better, work 


when you fit them with 



































In the immediate future late August 
r 


and early September look the best from 
the price standpoint. However, with a 
brisk upturn in commodity prices there 
is a chance that peak prices may not be 
reached until October, and possibly later. 

In the longer outlook with 1933 es- 
tablished as the first year of rising prices 
after a low point, it is well to consider 
what may happen in the second year of 
advancing prices, or 1934. Looking over 
past performances of the market in this 
respect, it is found that in about 9 cases 
out of 11 the April top price of the second 
year of advancing hog prices has been 
15 to 20 percent, or in a few cases more, 
above the April top price of the year 
before. 

All of these conclusions suggest a year 
or two of improved prices for the hog 
producer. Market outlets, however, are 
still narrow. Unless hog producers can 
break a precedent and exercise some 
control over their own output, improve- 
ment is likely to be short-lived. Unre- 
strained increase in production in re- 
sponse to higher prices will in a year or 
two break any agency that tries to hold 
up prices.—R. M. Green. 


Too Much Hog? 


THe conversion of sunlight into corn, 
corn into hogs, and hogs into food for 
humans has engaged farmers of the 
Middlewest since the region was first 
settled. Are we now facing the necessity 
of making radical changes in our farm 
operations? Alonzo E. Taylor in a 
recent book, Corn and the Hog Surplus 
of the Cornbelt, concludes that we are. 

Competition between animal fats and 
the relatively cheap vegetable fats from 
the tropics is favoring the vegetable fats 
in world markets, he finds. There is also 
the tendency to raise more hogs in for- 
eign countries and the inability of those 
countries to buy from us because of our 
tariff policy. The changing dietary 
habits of home folks likewise adds to the 
surplus, for less arduous labor requires 
less substantial food. The author dis- 
cusses attempts at relieving the con- 
sequences of a corn-hog surplus by the 
equalization fee, the export debenture, 
the farm allotment plan, and price 
stabilization. 

Internal methods of farm relief such 
as technical improvements in manage- 
ment and practices, potential expansion 
of demand, and corn acreage reduction 
are likewise reviewed. He can see no 
relief thru expansion of demand. Re- 
orn of corn acreage must be done 

thru the expansion of grass land for the 

purpose of restoring soil fertility. The 
common idea that generally agriculture 
cannot adjust production to demand and 
that urban industry does so is a fiction, 
says Taylor. The book challenges some 
clear thinking. It contains a remarkably 
wide range of subjects related to the 
problem under discussion. 





Over 35 percent of the pigs farrowed 
live toe thas two weeks. Hog raisers 
who take special care of their sows at 
farrowing time reduce their costs con- 
siderably. 





Effect of Soybeans and Soybean Oil- 
meal on Quality of Pork, bulletin Num- 
ber 366, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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Will You Believe [t? 


LOW-GRADE 


PAINT BOY 
After 5 Years 


After 1 Year 





Photograph of a house in 
the Middle West; low- 
grade paint only one year 
old. It has gone “all to 
pieces.”’ This surface 
must be burned and 
scraped before it can be 
repainted 








2 Who would ever dream that pure 
white-lead paint could be had at 
such a rock-bottom price! Yet today this 
low price for paint you make with Dutch 
Boy White-Lead is a solid fact. And an- 
other solid fact you can tie to is this... 
you get a paint that you will be satisfied 
with for years to come. If you want evi- 
dence, just look at the “close-ups” of two 
Middle Western homesteads shown above. 
These actual photographs show the 
big difference between Dutch Boy White- 
Lead paint and low-grade paint measured 
in years of service. It shows you how 
Dutch Boy resists the weather. It doesn’t 
crack and scale, but wears away stub- 
bornly, by gradual chalking, thus leaving 
a perfect surface for repainting. No need 
to burn and scrape at repaint time. 
Never before was Dutch Boy White- 
Lead paint so easy to mix. With the new 





DUTCH sorte 
Soft fiste 


Use coupon and get 
free leaflet that saves 
you money on all your 


DUTCH 


After 5 years, this Dutch 
Boy job in the same Mid- 
dle Western region is 
still in excellent condi- 
tion. It shows that it 
never pays to use any- 
thing but pure white- 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPAN 


Y 
FRE E | Address: (See list of branches) 
a Please send me your folder “Painting 


with White-Lead,” giving specially pre- 
pared instructions to farmers on the 
quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Boy 
paint at a cost of about $2.15* per gallon. 


Dutch Boy 
W hite-Lead Paint 
at only 


15 


§ k 
per gallon! 


«+ €aSY LO mix, too 
















Dutch Boy ALL-PURPOSE SOFT PASTE 
White-Lead you can mix paint in a jiffy 

.. either for use indoors, or outdoors. 
Just stir in the necessary thinner and in 
“no time” your paint is ready. You can 
easily tint it to just the color you want 
with Dutch Boy Colors-in-Oil. 

Send coupon today for easy mixing 
instructions. 


*#&This price (as of June 1933) will vary somewhat de- 
pending upon buyer's distance from producing centers. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 
900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 Twenty-fourth 
St., San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, 316 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener 
Blidg., Philadelphia. 


Mt Proper warre + LEAD 





painting. Sign and mail Name 
to nearest branch 
office. Address 
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A Hess Sprayed 
Cow has 


ott 


peace in 
the 
pasture 


REMEMBER, a fly spray that’s 
worth your time for putting it on 
is a fly spray that not only kills 
flies in the barn, but most impor- 
tant, protects your herd from fly 
torment out in the pasture. There 
is where the milk is made. 


Watch a Hess fly-sprayed cow 
stroll out in the pasture, fill her 
paunch, then lie down in peace and 
chew her cud in contentment. 
That’s what tells in the milk pail 
in the evening. 


Dr. Hess Fly Spray not only re- 
pels and kills stable flies—but it’s 
just as effective against the gad or 
warble fly—the annual loss from 
which is estimated at from fifty 
to one hundred million dollars. 


Twenty-two cows were last- 
summer-sprayed at the Research 
Farm—and not one single warble 
showed up on the entire herd this 
spring. 

So there’s your proof that Dr. 
Hess Fly Spray isn’t good for just 
one hour or two—it’s an all-day 
worker! Ask your dealer for the 
new low price on Dr. Hess Fly 
Spray, or write Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Fly Spray 


Kills flies in the stable 
Protects cows in the 
pasture 








END STRAINS 


While Horse Works 


Strains, sprains, swellings 
—don't let them lay up 
horse. Apply good old 
Absorbine for quick relief, 


and horse keeps working 
because it never blisters. For cuts, galls, 
boils —a fine antiseptic healing aid. 


Economical. Little goes far. Large bot- 
tle, $2.50. All druggists’. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 232 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 


use See RBINE 


jood Farms are 
“ a heaper-and rente 
R wer in Minne + 
North eer ta Mo 
1a hap Ww -- 
s Rates 


E. c. LEEDy, sent, 420, ‘. 7. a. ns Peet, Minn. 
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Veterinary 


Txin Sow.—We have a sow that will far- 
row in two months. She does not seem to 
relish her food as well as she should. We feed 
her about 8 to 10 heads of kafir twice daily. 
She leaves a good bit of it. Then she has slop 
consisting of milk and she has meat nearly 
every day but isn’t in as good shape as she 
should be. What can we do to make her re- 


lish her feed?—-W.C. B., Kans. 


Provide the sow with a new, clean colony 
house on good pasture where she can graze 
green crops at will. Alfalfa or clover would be 
preferable and you should also sow rape for 
later pasture. Feed her skimmilk with midd- 
lings, cornmeal, and a little oilmeal. If kafir 
replaces corn, grind the kafir. Allow her to 
help herself to ground limestone, salt, and 
woodashes or bonemeal from a self feeder. 
lodized salt is preferable. If she does not have 
an internal disease such as necro for which 
there is no certain remedy, and is not in- 
fested with worms, she should soon improve 
in condition when fed as we have suggested. 


Bap TEETH.—I have a cow that will not or 
cannot eat grain in any form. She freshened 
about four weeks ago, looks good and enjoys 
eating cornstalks and mixed clover hay. She 
acts as if she wanted something, is very 
anxious for the grain, but when I give it to 
her she will not eat it. Her hair looks good 
and bowels are loose, a little too loose con- 
sidering the feed she is eating. She gives 
about ten quarts of milk per day. Can you tell 
me what to do for her?-R. D. M., Michigan. 

Possibly there is some abnormal condition 
of the molar teeth that makes it difficult or 
impossible for the cow to chew grain. Examine 
the teeth. Sharp points should be filed down 
or a split diseased molar tooth removed if 
such is found to be the cause of the difficulty. 
If the teeth are sound, grind the grain, mix it 
with bran and oilmeal, salt it well, and _ 
sprinkle it on the feed that is relished, 
little at a time, until the cow takes it freely. 


Teranus.—I had a pig that developed 
tetanus after castration. The work was done 
during a rainy season when the ground was 
wet. We used a good disinfectant and kept 
fresh straw on a ground floor. We put the pig 
in a dark quiet place and gave it magnesium 
sulphate until it began to cause it to have 
convulsions. Then we gave it castor oil 
which it drank in its milk, but the pig grew 
worse and died. What can I do to prevent it 
in later cases, and is there any better treat- 
ment? —R. W., Ohio. 

Tetanus (lock-jaw) is most likely to follow 
castration when the opening in the scrotum 
is made so small that it quickly closes. When 
that occurs, the germs develop and cause the 
disease, but they cannot form in the presence 
of oxygen of the air. In the future, do the 
castrating with instruments that have been 
boiled and then immersed in a 5 percent solu- 
tion of coal tar disinfectant. Use them with 
cleansed hands after cleansing the part to be 
cut and applying the disinfectant there. Make 
the opening large and well forward to insure 
free drainage. After removing the testicles, 
smear a mixture of 1 part each of iodoform 
and boric acid and 6 parts of lard or vaseline 
in the wound. Put castrated pigs in a clean 
colony house on grass and make them exer- 
cise daily. Open the scrotal wound next day 
if it closes. 





Field Experiments With Fertilizers on 
Some Iowa Soils, bulletin 260, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
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‘| just wish 


my master 








IF you LOVE 
your dog, rid him of fleas. They torment hin 
They cause skin troubles. They carry tapeworn 

| eggs that infest him with worms. Either “Ser 
GEANT’S Skip-Fiea Soap” or “SerRGeANtT’s Skip 
FLEA Powper”’ will positively kill every flea. 

“Sxrp-Fiea Soap” is mild, soothing. Fine for th 
dog’s coat. “Sxrp-Frea Powper”’ dosen’t jus 


stun fleas. It kills them quickly. Sold in stan 


dard and big extra-value tins. 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 














about your dog’s health. 


For your dog’s sake, we urge you to write toda 
for a free copy of “Ser 
GEANT’S Doc Book” o1 
Feep Your the care of dogs and 
Doc on treatment of their dis 
“SeRGEANT’s Doc eases Contains a 
Foop” “Symtom Chart’ that 
It contains Fresh tells at a glance what 
Beef, which he ails your dog. It may 
must have for save his life. Full of 
Strength, Health information essential to 
and Stamina. every dog owner who 
really cares about his 

dog’s health. 
Our veterinarian will advise you without cost 


Write him fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


3164 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Dog Medicines, Ltd. Toronto LY 
Sergeant’ 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A medicine for every dog ailment” 





Livestock 








Don’t Miss It 


Tre DAIRY 
CATTLE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 


Also departments for poultry, water- 
fowl and farm products. A complete 
women’s division, garden show and 
extensive industrial exposition. 


All National in Scope 


OCT. 2-8 WATERLoo. 


IOWA 














DO IT NOW! 


For a limited time all Jerseys under 2 
years of age may be registered for the 
same fee that applies to Jerseys under 
one year of age 


Send in applications without delay. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-C West 23d St., 


New York, N. Y, 
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What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page 5| 


study of 100 White Leghorn hens and 47 
Barred Plymouth Rocks at the Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station seemed to 
show there was no relation between the 
type and measurements of the head and 
egg production. This study ran over a 
period of a year, and is one of a number 
which have recently been made to check 
the theory that poultry could be culled 
by studying head measurements. 
* 

Investigations at the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station seem to show that when 
growing chicks up to eight weeks of age 
are fed liquid milk as their only drink, 
the mash should contain at least 10 per- 
cent meatscrap. Less meatscrap than 
this was not enough to promote the 
most profitable growth, and more than 
this seemed to be unnecessary. 

* 

Cows fed irradiated ergosterol at the 
Ohio Experiment Station produced milk 
1¢ times as rich in vitamin D content as 
milk from cows which were not given 
the irradiated feed. It was shown, how- 
ever, that the vitamin D of codliver oil 
was more efficient in promoting bone 


development in chicks than that pro- | 


duced by the cows which were fed the 
irradiated feed. 


Pictures Sell 
Livestock 


A SMALL box camera taking pictures 
214 x 3% has helped us sell livestock. 
Films are dee eloped and placed in large 
Manila envelopes upon which we write 
all details concerning the pictures. 

Ani inquiry asking if we had a picture 
of the grandsire of a@ heifer offered for 
sale taught us the importance of pic- 
tures. In our advertisements of livestock 
we always mention the fact that pictures 
are available if customers are interested. 
With the help of homemade pictures we 
have been selling our Jerseys, Hamp- 
shire hogs, Barred Rocks, and Bronze 
turkeys for years.—Oliver Summers, of 
Crawford County, Indiana, in an inter- 
view with Kenneth Stalcup. 





Our deeds still travel with us from afar 
1nd what we have been makes us 
what we are.—E/iot. 





° “No suh, you ain’t scarin me 
none-~—an you ain’t a’gwine to!”’ 


| “bargain-built”’ 
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FRONT PAGE 
FARM NEWS 


ALL COMPLETE PLIES UNDER 
THE TREAD . . . FULL-FLOAT- 
ING IN LIVE RUBBER. EXTRA 
CUSHION STRIP 














FAMOUS ANTI-SKID TREAD 
REDUCES DANGER OF SKID- 
DING TO A MINIMUM 











..- BECAUSE IT’S EXTRA- 
STURDY AND BUILT TO LAST 





Goodrich makes sensational bid for farmers’ 
business with a big, strong AA Quality Tire at *5% 


OODRICH has done it . . . has ended 
forever the necessity of buying cheap, 
or nameless tires in order 


No longer any need to shop around for 
rock-bottom tire prices. Pink sheet and 
handbill prices simply are not in it with 


to save money. this value. 


This new Goodrich AA Quality Tire is a 
big, extra-sturdy tire . . . specially proc- 
essed to give abnormally long wear. So 
you save money when you buy it . . . and 
you save still further through its longer 
mileage life. 


Have your nearest Goodrich dealer 
show you this AA Quality Cavalier Tire. 
Prove for yourself how rugged it is. 


Press your hand on the non-skid tread. 


Feel it grip. You'll 
seen 


agree that here at 4 
This big Cavalier Tire is Goodrich’s last is a money- 
(4.40-21) 


answer to the cheap “‘bargain-built”’ tires saving tire that 
that many farmers have been buying to has QUALITY, 
keep tire costs down. It’s an answer that and will give you 
makes you alone the real winner . . . and better, more de- 
at a price you can easily afford. pendable mileage. 


Goo drich Saiee 


AA QUALITY AT A MONEY-SAVING PRICE 


August, 193. 





Prices subject to change 
without notice and plus 
State tax, if any 
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DON’T let worms take your 
poultry profits this fall and 
winter when egg prices are at 
the top. 

Treat your flock when you 
put them in laying quarters 
before worms get the upper hand. 

Treat them with Dr. Hess Poul- 
try Ver-mi-trol. It doesn’t inter- 
fere with your pullets coming into 
production. No bad effects. 

Here’ s the » record on three pens 


of pullets (400 each) that were 
treated with Ver-mi-trol. They were 
infested with round worms, tape 
worms, and caeca worms at time of 
treatment. 

10 Days Before 10 Days During 10 Days During 
Treatment Began First Course Second Course 
Egg Production Egg Production Egg Production 


11.3% 21.8% 56.7 % 
37.8% 46.6% 54.1% 
28.5% 43.0% 61.5% 


These pullets went on the rest of the 
year without further worm trouble. 


Ver-mi-trol is a 
given in feed. No handling or drastic 
dosing of the bird. It is particularly 
suited to precautionary treatment. 


Pen 1 averaged 176 eggs for the year 
Pen 2 averaged 184 eggs for the year 
Pen 3 (year not yet completed) 


flock treatment 


The price of Ver-mi- 
trol has been reduced. 
See your dealer, or write Dr. 


Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, O. 


DR. HESS POULTRY 


VER-MI-TROL 





*Green’Man 
Makes‘2082 
In aMonth 





Get Same Pay 


“eS FITTS of West Vir- 
ginia was a “‘green’’, inexperi- 
enced salesman 6 mos. ago when 
he started selling Stark-Burbank 
Trees in his spare time. Never had 
sold anything in his life. In June, dul- 
lest tree selling month of the year, he 
earned $208.13 ‘easy as falling off a 
log.”’ You also can make big money in this 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 


CASH PAY and Extra Prizes Weekly 


te IMMEDIATELY !. Send for 
EW generous terms to salesmen. No experi- 
et necessary. We supply FREE SELLING 
OUTFIT—show you just HOW to get big 
sales—back you with Huge Adver- 
tising Campaign—PAY YOU 
CASH WEEKLY—also, give you 
extra cash bonuses and rich mer- 
chandise prizes weekly. Write quick! 


Address Box S. W. 26 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 
why nol mail this one yourself 














! STARK NURSERIES S.F8-33 8 
5 Box S.W. 26, Louisiana, Mo. 5 
& Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 4 
g EACH WEEK talking to friends and peighbors 4 
g about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY SPARE 1 
i T . i 
Bn a 
1 ee 1 
ON ert 2 2 caine nbdalipeateniiabaace é 
' ' 
£',  ) wea eer a J 
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Subse ‘ription Salesmen 


WANTED 


Successful Farming 
@ For 


manager, 
Meredith Building, 


information address: Sales- 
Successful Farming, 1408 
Des Moines, lowa 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


LOWEST PRICES IN I9 YEARS 


EDWARDS ascorinc 


Steel prices are 

going up. But 

as long as our 

present supplies 

last we will 

sell metal roof- 

ing at pre-war 

prices and PAY 

‘ a me THE FREIGHT. 

Protect your property from fire, light- 

ning, wind and weather before prices 

advance. Write today for Catalog 80. 
Send your roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
806-856 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0. 








JUST PAINT “THE ROOSTS 








Baby Chicks 
and 
Poultry 








Chich Bargain 


SMITH BROS.CHICKS 
From a ted tag ate ee ne ne 000 Hatchery. 

xy Special, con’t-be-bes rices onorders placed 
. Weguarantee the best service--100% live 
delivery ~ strong healthy aickeore here, 
ant money See back. All breeds. Fi to cus- 
-@ practical goutee ° —*-. lessons similar to $50 
correspondence school courses. Write now for FREE CATALOG. 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, BoxG-105, MEXICO, MO. 


lonial 4 Cent Chix 


And all leading breeds, also hybrid 
pullet and male chicks. Bloodtested. 
World’s champion bi Hatches year 
around. Send today for big catalog containing 
over 130 pictures, FREE. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 836 PleasantHill, Mo. or Box 836 Florence, Cole. 


§ Squabs Pay—_F REE Book 


Make money raising PR Royal WK Squabs. cream of 5 

et double chicken prices. Steady income Ra ised in {ft we eke 
Send 4'ots. stamps postage for new free 68-page book w 
breed and sell; good work which never fails: 33d vr Write 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 431 H St., Melrose, Mass. 
















Constant Culling 
Boosts Profits 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


90 birds was sold or eaten at home. | 
his case the heavy culling was made : 
June and July, but his flock average of 
187 eggs per hen indicates that he was a 
careful observer and was quick to re 


| move a nonlayer or inferior specimen. 


At the end of the year Neergard’s floc! 
was just half as large as at the start. 

It is compare itively easy to de termin 
laying condition. The comb of a laying 
hen is bright red and enlarged. The ey 
is bright and gives the head an appear 
ance of alertness. The vent is enlarged, 
soft, pliable, and free from yellow color. 
The pin bones are spread apart, and ther 
is considerable depth between the pir 
bones and the rear of the keel bone. Th 
abdominal region of a laying hen is 
wider than that of a nonlaying hen, 
due to larger ovaries, oviduct, and more 
distended intestines. 

In the nonlaying hen the pin bones 
and breast bone come nearly together. 
The vent becomes dry, tight, and puck- 
ered. The comb, w attles, and face of the 
nonlaying hen are a dull red in contrast 
to bright red in the case of the laying 
hen. The low producer is usually inac 
tive or has a “squawky” disposition. 
Her head may be either short and beefy 
or long and narrow in appearance. 

If we are selecting prospective breed 
ers, we will want to keep those which 
have made the best records, In the case 
of yellow-skinned varieties of chickens, 
past performance can be estimated very 


accurately by observing the degree of 


loss of yellow pigment from the various 
parts of the body, such as the shanks, 
beak, earlobes, and skin. 
this yellow pigment is diverted to the 
egg yolk when the hen is laying. 

This pigment in the skin and shanks 
keeps moving outward, and if laying 
continues long enough these parts will 
completely lose their yellow color. The 


| degree of fading tells how long a hen has 


been laying. Some allowance must be 
made for the different breeds, as the 
thicker the skin, the longer the time re- 
quired to bleach. In general the beak 
becomes faded after 6 weeks of laying, 
while it requires about 6 months to 
bleach the shanks. Faded shanks usual- 
ly tell us that the hen has been laying 
for a long time. 

For practical purposes, from July to 
November, one may judge the hen’s 
past production by the degree of yellow 
pigment present. The less yellow pig- 
ment the hen has, the better her egg 
record. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that if a hen quits laying, this 
yellow pigment is restored. Hens which, 
from any cause, take a month’s vaca- 
tion will show color in the shanks and 


may be in laying condition. 


The molt is also an excellent guide in 
estimating past production. Combined 
with color observations one can use it 
fairly well to estimate the real value of 
a hen. The time at which a hen molts 
tells us when she quits laying, for hens 
rarely molt and lay at the same time. A 
poor-producing hen usually lays slowly 
and molts slowly. A high-producing hen 
lays rapidly and molts quickly. The best 


| hens lay steadily during the year, carry 


ing their old feathers until late in the 
fall and then molt quickly. 





The supply of 
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Watch Pullets on 
Range 


A CHECK of flocks owned by “Grow 
Healthy Chicks” cooperators in Nebras- 
ka last year revealed that over 80 per- 
cent of the chicks were brooded success- 
fully. Another check later in the fall 
showed that only 32 pullets per 100 


chicks were fit to put into laying houses | 


for the winter. Since half of the flocks 
would naturally be roosters, the poultry 
raising venture was only 64 percent 
efficient. 

Here is a significant point. Almost 
half of the total loss occurred after the 
cooperators thought the chicks were 
raised. Remember that a good start is 
important, but it alone will not insure 
success. Good summer management at 
reasonable cost is also very important. 
Its requirements are: 

1. Clean ground free from chickens the 


past year, such as a cultivated 


cornfield. 

2. Clean feed and water in filth-proof 
and waste-proof feeders and 

waterers. 

3. Complete rations containing the 
ingredients necessary for vig- 
orous growth. 

4. Comfortable roosting quarters that 
afford protection. 

5. Shade, either natural or artificial. 

6. Freedom from lice, mites, or other 


arasites 
Careful attention to these six points 
will save much of that 36 percent loss 
which Nebraska cooperators suffered. 
\fter all, a good test of a poultryman is 
his ability to raise pullets—J. R. 


Check the Poultry 


House 


Su JMMER is the ideal time to remodel 
poultry houses. When such work is done 
in the fall it disturbs layers that have 
been installed in winter quarters. By all 
means put in cement floors now if they 
are to be built this year. Insulating ma- 
terial also may be added. Don’t overlook 
the windows, the ventilators, and the 
dropping boards. Do it now.—R. R. H. 


Give the Old Hens 
a Ride 


The above slogan is being given much 
publicity thruout the grain belt and this 
is the reason. Fowl tuberculosis is more 


common in old hens than it is in young | 


hens. Because there is no cure for the 
disease it is unpractical to test for it. 
Remove all hens from the flock at the 
end of their second laying year. In this 
way the damage from tuberculosis will 
be reduced to a minimum.—J. R. R.., 
Nebraska. 





Get debts into long-time form or get a 
written extension on past-due mort- 
gages. Action on past-due notes or 
mortgages is likely to be started when 
the person who holds the paper changes 
his mind or dies. 


| 
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THESE COWS LOOK ALIKE 


but one produces more 
and richer milk 


BATTERIES Zook alike too... 


BUT 


PERFORMANCE 
IS 


WHAT 
COUNTS 


@ To get your money’s 
worth, buy your next 
battery on its ability to 
perform, not on its 
claims or its appearance. 





From the outside, many batteries may look as good as a Willard. 
The difference is inside, in the oxides, the plates, the separators, 
the quality of materials and workmanship—combined with the 
experience and the known reputation of the maker. 


Were it possible for you to analyze the performance of a 
battery as you analyze the butter-fat content of a cow’s milk, you 
would always buy a Willard. There is no better storage battery 
made. And more people buy Willards than any other battery— 
because of the extra miles and months of unfailing service which 
they give to millions of car-owners, in all parts of the country. 


Yet, the proper size Willard for your car costs no more than 
many less dependable batteries on the market. 


Get your money’s worth in service and satisfaction. Buy a Willard 
when you replace your battery. 







Look for the Red and White Willard Sign in Your 
Community. It Identifies a Friendly Willard Dealer 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland + Los Angeles « Toronto, Canada 





Storage Batteries for Aircraft - Automobiles - Buses and Trucks - Farm Lighting 
Plants - Motor and Pleasure Boats - Radio - Sound Pictures - All Industrial Purposes 


August, 1933, SuccessFUL FARMING 
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Farm improvements, made with con- 
crete now, will last and bring returns 
for many years to come. 

Concrete will make your hog house, 
cow barn, dairy and poultry house 
more sanitary, increase returns from 
your livestock, and cut down on work. 


Concrete basement and foundation 
walls, approaches, floors and mangers 
will restore old buildings to usefulness 
and end the need for repairs. 


And there are a dozen places 
around the house, steps, cellar, side- 
walk, where concrete improvement 
will make your home a nicer and a 
better place in which to live. 

One thing about concrete—when 
you do it with concrete it's done. In- 
vest your money each year in the im- 
provement you need most, until all 
your rebuilding is done for good—in 
permanent, long-lasting concrete. 


MAKE 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS NOW 





We will help you with your plan. 
Check the squares below for free plans 
and suggestions on permanent con- 
crete improvements that interest you. 


Name 

Pe ad te 
R. R. No. 4° See EER 
[_] Floors [] Permanent Repairs 


[] Foundations [] Milk House 

[] Basement Walls [_] Milk Cooling Tanks 
[] Paved Yards [_] Feeding Floors 

[] Tanks [] Poultry House 

[_] Troughs [_] Septic Tanks 

[] Sidewalks [_] Making Concrete 


Mail to: 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 258, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


SuccessFuL Farminco, August, 1933 


To Market Via the Roadside 


ful stand is attractiveness. 
accomplished by color and arrangement. 
Fruits, in the opinion of Mr. Harss, are 
beautiful creations, and their attractive- 
ness should be enhanced by proper set- 
tings. To this end, the proprietor of the 
roadside stand should plan the arrange- 
ment of his fruit in attractive containers. 
Baskets of variegated colors, such as 
red, green, and natural wood shades may 
be employed. 

“Dumping your fruits and vegetables 
in ordinary boxes or heaps will never 
bring customers,” Harss says. “I find 
the time used in carefully selecting my 
fruits and vegetables, preparing and 
placing them to show at the best ad- 
vantage, is time well spent.” 

Some sad lessons have been learned 
xy Van Buren rural marketers. One is 
that the roadside market is not the 
place to dispose of culls, Another is that 
it cannot prosper if customers are over- 
charged. It must have return orders in 
addition to transient business. 

Diversity of goods adds interest to 
stand. In a recent demonstration made 
by Mr. Harss at Detroit, supplementing 
the display of apples, grapes, peaches, 
pears, cabbages, squashes, pumpkins, 
melons, peppers, bottles of fruit juices 
and preserves, there were large bouquets 
of gladiolus, a rustic canoe filled with 
geraniums and wandering jew, small 
souvenir windmills, and atop of all, a 
wren house. Sticker pins with price cards 
attached informed visitors of the value 
of the products. 


The mass effect at one hundred feet 
should be considered as well as the use 
of those colors most arresting to the eye. 
The principal customer comes in an 
automobile and moves swiftly, and un- 
less he is attracted to what first meets 
his gaze, he will pass on. Quantity, va- 
riety, and heaped containers lure the 
passer-by. 

Roadside markets may be profitably 
started in May, when the first asparagus 
is ready for the market, and continued 
until late October. June offers straw- 
berries, cherries, green peas and onions, 
lettuce and radishes. July contributes 
all varieties of berries, including the red 
and black caps, gooseberries, huckle- 
berries, currants, early potatoes, and 
sweet corn. Plums, peaches, harvest ap- 
ples, cucumbers and melons are August’s 


sum to the roadside stand. Grapes, ap- 
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This may be 





[| Continued from page 14 


ples, and cider abound in September ar 
October. 

While a market may establish a rep 
tation for one especial product, it is a 
visable, Mr. Harss thinks, to handle al 
products in season. The selling period is 
lengthened in this way and a greater 
number of customers’ tastes may be 
catered to. The field of the roadside ma: 
ket is fresh fruits and vegetables and not 
staple quantity products which are mor 
effectively marketed thru the norma 
channels. Intelligent attendants ade. 
quately informed to assist with informa 
tion relative to ro: ids, towns, hotels, and 
tourist quarters are alw: ays Vv aluable 
sets to a roadside market. 


Storage 
| Continued from page ¢ 


sweet potatoes. This type of construc 
tion is suitable for either crate or bulk 
storage, altho the former is better. This 
same type of above-ground storage 
building properly ventilated and insu 
lated is suitable for storage of apples and 
vegetables. Keep in mind that fruits 
absorb odors easily, and should not be 
stored near turnips, cabbage, or onions. 

The plan pictured below on this page 
shows how to construct an 8 x 10-foot 
cellar close to the house. This cellar may 
be entered thru a short tunnel from the 
house basement. A chute with remoy 
able cover facilitates moving produce in 
to the cellar, and also serves as a venti- 
lating flue. Of course minor changes in 


this plan may be easily made to suit 
in iaidual chiiitions: 

"Good insulation is an essential factor 
in a successful storage house. It main- 


tains even temperatures, it sepa 
produce freezing during extremely cold 

weather, and it maintains as low a 
temperature as possible in the house dur 
ing the fall and spring months when out- 
door temperatures are high. The amount 
of insulation required should be deter 
mined by someone familiar with the in- 
sulating qualities of the various ma- 
terials available. Agricultural engineers 
at your state agricultural college can give 
you this information. 

A large number of commercial insu 
lating materials in various forms are 
available at reasonable prices. A good 
insulating material should not permit 


An underground storage cellar 
located where it is easily reach- 
ed from the house basement 
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heat to pass readily thru it, it should not 
absorb moisture readily, and it should be 
fire-resistant. It should also be reason- 
able in cost, easily applied, and should 
not decay rapidly or harbor rats, mice 
and other pests. 


NOTE: The floor of the above-ground 
structure described in this article is made 
of two layers of flooring with paper be- 


tween. When used in states where winters | 


are very cold, the piers should be displaced 


with a full concrete foundation permitting | 


an embankment of earth or manure during 
the winter.—Authors. 


’'LL BE A TRAMP 


It’s the bills that I owe that worry me. 
If | could live without paying rent; 

If | could eat without paying a cent; 
Now let me see—what would | be? 

I’d be a tramp! 


1 be a tramp—but what of that? 
I’d be carefree the whole day long— 
I’d wake up, stretch, and sing a song. 
Desiring food, I’d take my hat 
And begin to tramp. 


Being a tramp I’d have no bills, 
And without bills to worry me 
There’d be no one to hurry me. 
It’s the rapid pace that kills. 
Glory be! I’ll be a tramp! 
—Alson Secor 


Correction 


In a story entitled “Chop Hay to Save 
Labor and Space” in the June issue of 
Successful Farming there was an error. 
It was stated that cows refused 25 per- 
cent of the long soybean hay and 2 per- 
cent of the chopped hay. That figure 
should have been 21 percent of the 
chopped hay. It was our mistake.— 
Editors. 


Coming Events 


June 1-November 1—Century of Progress, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

August 23-September 1—Iowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

September 1-8—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

September 2-9—Minnesota State Fair, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 

September 2-8—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

September 4-9—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 

N. Y 


Se ptember 11-16—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 

October 2-8 
lowa. 


—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 





The use of insulating materials in farm 
buildings represents the latest develop- 
ment in efficient construction methods. 
The importance of proper insulation in 

nearly all classes of farm buildings can- 
not be ov eremphasized. An excellent 
source of information on the subject i is 
now available in a bulletin entitled “In- 
sulation on the Farm.” It was prepared 
by the National Committee On Wood 
Utilization, Department of Commerce, 
W ashington, D. C. Copies may be ob- 
tained from that address for 10 cents. 





Ohio Dairy Day will be held at the 
experiment station at Wooster cn Au 
gust 11th in cooperation with the Ohio 
Dairymen’s Association. Opportunity 
will be given for entertainment features 
and to study the experimental work. 
In the past six years attendance has 


averaged over 3,000 people from Ohio | 


and surrounding states, 











with RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





More than an acre of Farm Buildings of 
the Western Washington Agricultural 
Station at Puyallup, Washington, were re-roofed 
over the old roof. The pictures are the home of the 
Director and a part of the group of Farm Build- 
ings. They were re-roofed with Certified Red Cedar 
Shingles because a previous test resulted in a per- 
fect job, increased insulation, no litter and no 
rusty nails getting into the feed to endanger stock, 
and the job was done in wet weather without ex- 
posing the contents of any building. Rust-proof, 
zinec-coated nails, of course, were used to insure a 


long-life roof. 








OVER THE OLD ROOF / 


Your roof of Certified Red Cedar Shingles 
will withstand the hazards of hail, wind, 
rain and snow-storms . . . laid over the old roof 
it will increase this protection. Home owners in 
severe climates report a double roof of Red Cedar 
Shingles saves as much as 15% of their former fuel 
costs and makes rooms, formerly hard to heat, 
comfortable in winter and cooler in summer. The 
added insulation of the double roof is particu- 
larly valuable in Farm Buildings as it increases 
the returns from stock and poultry. Simple and 
easy to lay, the owner can have any building re- 
roofed by this method at convenient intervals, if 
necessary, because the contents are never exposed 
to the elements. 


REMODEL 2 Red Cedar 





THIS LABEL CAN ONLY BE USED ON 
NO. _1 GRADE 
THESE SHINGLES ARE GUARANTEED 
BY THE MANUFACTURER 
INSPECTED FOR — CERTIFIED BY 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


TO MEET ALL THE QUALITY REQUIREMENTS OF 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD C.S. 3/-3/ FOR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AS ISSUED BY 
U.S.DE PARTMENT OF comm ERCE 


1007. (age TE WN Hea tw00d\007 


Look for this 
CERTIFIED LABEL 


It guarantees the Red Cedar 
Shingles you buy! 











NAME 





way Bldg.. 
D. 


rty values were increased far in excess of the 
™ added insulation gave greater comfort in both 


2017 Con- 


Chicago, I111.—1337 Connecticut y Ss Washington, 


— a Metropolitan Bidg.., Vancouver, B. C 
MAIL COUPON! Obtain illustrated literature on re-roof - 


ing or remodeling. Don’t delay—costs will never be lower. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU, 
4455 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


Please send free illustrated literature on re-roofing and remodeling. 








ADDRESS _ 


FOR PERMANENCE- BUILD-RE-ROOF-REMODEL WITH 


Cortiied RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





Shingles over Sidewalls 


Old Homes, many of pr famous in history, have been 
covered with a new coat of Red Cedar Shingles and fully 
restored to their original beauty. Shingles were used because 
they are easy to lay, economical, durable and beautiful. 
They harmonized with the surrounding shrubs, flowers and 
lawn. Pro 
cost and t 
summer and winter. Remodeling with Red Cedar Shingles 
is the most satisfactory, economical way. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU, — Washington 
1722 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
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JELLY CHAMPION 
REVEALS SECRET! 











“Anybody can make prize jelly in 

only 12 minutes with these fail- 

proof recipes,” she tells women. 
a E jelly champions just swear 
by Certo,” says Mrs. Effie A. 
Mills, winner of many prizes at the 
Michigan State Fair. 

“‘With the 89 Certo jelly and jam 
recipes, any woman can make prize- 
winning jelly or jam every time! 

“Just think! With them you boil 
your jelly only 4% minute, and your 
jam only a tiny bit longer. And hence 
it’s easy to make a whole batch in 12 
minutes from the time the fruit is pre- 


pared. Since costly fruit juice does | prust 
| lustrated in Ficure 1 and prevent 


not boil away, you get more glasses, 
too. And all the real flavor of the 
fresh, ripe fruit.” 
At all grocers — 
Certo. A prod- 
uct of General 
Foods. 







FREE RECIPE BOOKEET 


— 
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“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can’t rock, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn't it, have him order it for you. If he does 
not, don’twaste money on substitutes but write us 
for a box. Use 30 days. Pay us when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2136-H Elmira, N. Y. 


C 0 F N —SORE TOES 


Stops paininstantly. Quick- 
ly, safely removes corns. 
Double value now at no ex- 
tra cost. Sold everywhere. 











D! Scholls Zino -pads 





Cheapest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
¥< Sati ) Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 

|) andkillsall flies. Neat, clean ,cone 
“venient. Lasts all season. Made of 
c +s metal. Can'tspill ortip over. Can't 
: : —¢/ soil, or ape onypene. Guaran- 
teed, | Harold Somers, Inc., Brookl yn, N 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFalling 

Imparts Color a 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
A Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y, 
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All Around the Farm 


Written by Our Readers 


To PREVENT putty from becoming 
hard, place in a container and keep it 
covered with water.—J. M. M., Kans. 


* 

If you break the handle of a single 
bitted ax near the head and can’t get 
the broken stub out, bury the blade in 
the ground and build a fire over the 
exposed surface. In this way the heat 
will burn out the stub but will not spoil 


| the temper of the blade of the ax.— 


H. E. P., Ill. 
* 

When a horse refuses to take the bit, 
hold his nostrils shut tightly. He will 
soon open his mouth.—C. B., N. D. 

* 

I find that putting old tire casings 
over the mowing machine wheels makes 
the mower ride easier, and it doesn’t pull 
so hard.—F. B., Mo. 


* 
When painting I punch two holes in 
the top of the bucket on opposite sides. 


| Then I stretch a wire across the top 


of the bucket, fastening the ends in 


| the holes. In removing surplus paint 








from the brush I use the wire as il- 


smearing the sides of the bucket.— 


R. V.H., Ind. 


I find it a fil practice 
to clean the bearings in the 
wheels of my tractor two 
or three times a_ year. 
When I am working in 
dusty fields, the dirt gets 
into the bearings and soon 
wears them out if they are 
not kept clean.—O. H., 

. 

For a horse that is inclined to jump 
in the field, tie a rein to the bridle bit, 
draw down between the forelegs, and 
tie to the bellyband, allowing the rein 
to be just loose enough so that he can- 
not raise his head high.—C. B., Mo. 

* 


Minnesota. 


When I get road tar on my car, I ap- 
ply a mixture of one part lubricating oil 
to four parts gasoline. After allowing 
this to remain on the spattered surface 
for about five minutes I find it easy to 
wash the tar off with mild soap and 
water.—W. G., Mich. 


* 

To prevent my horses’ hoofs from be- 
coming dry and cracked, | paint them 
| frequently with a mixture of turpentine 
and lard.—O. H., Ind. 

* 


To prevent my hens from scratching 
in the nests and cracking their eggs, | 
put a piece of one-inch wire netting in 
the bottom of their nests and cover it 
lightly with straw.—C. E. C., Wis. 

* 

I always mark my hens whenever they 
become broody. If one becomes broody 
in March, I clip one feather in the right 
wing. For those that become broody in 
April, I clip two, and in May, three. In 
this way I am able to keep a definite 
record of just how many times each hen 
becomes broody, and this is a help in 


culling them.—J. E., S. D. 







Figure No. 1 





Figure No. 2 


My daughter has her own room and 
likes to entertain her friends in it. She 
decided that a studio bed would be much 
nicer than her old-fashioned brass bed. 
So we got busy, and the result is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. First we carved 
down the bed until only the four legs 
and the connecting bars to support the 
spring were left. The rough edges were 
smoothed down with a file and then 
painted. On this frame we placed the 
springs and mattress, both of which were 
still serviceable. 

The cover required about 
ten yards of brightly colored 
cretonne to harmonize with 
the wallpaper. One piece was 
made to the exact measurement 
of the top of the bed, 
length and width. Around 
this on all four sides was 
sewed, with corded join- 
ing, a band six inches 
wide, with corners slightly 
mitered to allow for extra 
bulkiness. Then we pleated 
on a valance the proper 
length to touch the floor. 

The bed is made with sheets, blankets, 
and so on, with the slip cover used as a 
spread.—Mrs. 1.M.W., Iowa. 





Here are the first five prize- 
winners in the Successful Farming 
letter-writing contest announced 
in the May issue on ““How Adver- 
tising Has Benefitted Me.” The 
first prize was $25; second, $15; 


third, $10; fourth, $5; and fifth, 


$2.50. 
1st: Mrs. Martin Mayrath, 
Kans.; 2nd: E. J. Latham, IIL; 


3rd: Mrs. Oliver Rasmussen, S. 
D.; 4th: William C. Krengel, 
Minn.; and sth: N. M. Richard, 
Mich. 

Following are the names of the 
fifteen persons who won $1 each 
in the above mentioned contest: 
Mrs. Raoul Johnson, N. D.; Miss 
Fern. Slot, Neb.; Mrs. H. H. 
Landis, Penna.; Margaret Goeh- 
ring, N. D.; Dora Winegardner, 
Ohio; Steve "Gazday, Mich.; Roy 
Ewbank, Ind.; Mrs. Chas. J. Wal- 
ton, Wis.; Mrs. O. M. Whitaker, 
Mo.; Miss Monica Eickholt, 
Mich.; Mrs. Almond Bubaltz, 
Wis.; Maude M. Hearn, Mo.; Mrs. 
Howard Huyler, Kans.; Michael 
Wonner, Ohio; and Fred Broemer, 
Jr., Mich. 
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with New BOVINOL 


: No more tail switching and kicking at milking time when you 
Call on 





spray cows with new Bovinol. It kills and keeps flies away, makes 





your milking easier, keeps cattle in better condition and keeps milk 


Standard Oil Agent yield up in warm weather. New Bovinol is free from danger of 
for all your 


petroleum needs. 


3 Fine Ga 





giving taste or odor to milk, won’t stain or gum cow hair, and is 





now lower in price. Creameries recommend it. 


solines A Complete Line of Farm Products 3 Fine Motor Oils 


if ore 





In the milk house and home, kill flies with 
















Superla Insect Spray. 





Perfection Kerosene - Atlas Tires 


Mica Axle Grease - Eureka Belt Dressing 





Polarine Greases - Semdac Auto Polish 





Stanolind, Standard Red Crown, Verdel Summer Spray OF STANOLIND, POLARINE, 
Red Crown Ethyl AND MANY OTHERS Anti-Sludge ISO:VIS “D” 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES Copr. 1933, Standard Oil Co 
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3 Generations of 
_\) Kalamazoo Users Say.. 


you +cat. 


MFACTORY PRICES 


4 
a 


MAIL COUPON FOR ore 


NEW FREE CATALOG 


VER 800,000 satisfied users, 
comprising 3 generations, say: 
“You can’t beat Kalamazoo Fac- 
tory Prices—you can’t beat Kala- 
mazoo Quality.” 
Save |), to 14 


Mail coupon for this NEW, FREE 
Kalamazoo catalog. See for yourself 
why these customers are right. See 
how you actually save 44 to 4% by 
buying direct, eliminating “‘in - be- 
tween” costs. Choose from over 200 
styles and sizes of stoves, ranges, 
furnaces—more than you would see 
in 20 big stores. Don’t pay more 
than the Factory Price this year. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial— 
Year to Pay 


$5 Down, 
. 30 Days 


Easy terms 
Year to Pay... 


FREE trial—360 Days’ approval test... 
$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee — satis- 
faction or money refunded . . . 24 Hour 
Shipments—Safe delivery guaranteed. 


BUY—BEFORE PRICES ADVANCE 


Circulating Cabinet Heaters, Wood Burn- 
ing Heaters. Save on Fuel this winter! 
Many new features. Beautiful Porcelain 
Enamel Ranges in your choice of sparkling 
colors. Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, Coal and Wood Ranges, Gas Stoves, 
Furnaces (pipe and pipeless) at new low 
prices. FREE furnace plans. Kalamazoo 
Stoves and Ranges approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Also we sell Wash- 
ing Machines, Electric Ironers, Vacuum 
Cleaners, Oil Stoves, Brooder Stoves—all 
big bargains. Stoves and Furnace Prices are 
going higher—Buy Now! 


Mail Coupon Now 


Thousands will send for this wonderful 
NEW, FREE Catalog 


mail your coupon today. 
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“A Kalamazoo Direct To 

You”’—famous for 33 years—now offers 
greater values than ever. All stoves and 
ranges shipped within 24 hours from 
factory, Kalamazoo, Mich., or ware- 
houses, Utica, N. Y. and Akron, Ohio 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 


21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


800,000 Satisfied Customers Have 
Saved Money by Mailing Coupon 
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Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog. 
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